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Sure—we admit it... 


Or stay open late enough... 


it; better get it now!” ... 
Whee! Pass the merchandise! 


We didn’t consider we were hoarding; we 
didn’t have the least idea we were helping 
to raise the cost of living; it didn’t enter 
our minds that we were doing our best to 
cut down the buying power of good U. S. 
dollars. 
+ * > 

We don’t know much about that word 
“inflation.” 


All we know is that the money we were 
throwing around wasn’t bringing us in 
much that we honest-and-truly needed 


—and it was raising the prices on what 
we did get. 

That may be “inflation” to the econo- 
mists, but it’s plain old High Cost of 
Living to us. 

* 7 . 

The thrill of buying a War Bond isn’t the 
same kind of fun and excitement you get 
from bringing home a new phonograph or 
springing a mink coat on the neighbors. 
But that War Bond is some U. S. mer- 
chant’s promise to sell you the latest thing 
in television after the war, or a fur coat 
when it’s stylish to buy them again. 





OUR SPREE IS OVER 


































We’ ve been running hog-wild with our money... 


The stores couldn't open early enough for us... 


It was ‘‘Buy it quick—we might need it; we think we want it; we hope we like 


Paying up debts doesn’t hold as much 
thrill as refurnishing a house, but wise 
heads have found it is more important. 


Starting a savings account isn’t as dra- 
matic as splurging at the department 
store, but it’s still the right bower of a 
family’s independence. 


We have to eat, wear clothes, provide 
shelter and get some pleasure from life. 
We have to spend money to do those 
things. 

Let’s spend on what we need. Let’s cut 
down on what we want. Let’s hold the 
line against the High Cost of Living. 

Let’s “spend” for War Bonds, savings 
accounts, life insurance—which will give 
us spending money when victory opens up 
the floodgates of postwar products. 


Let’s save now to spend later, after 
victory, when spending is smart, when 
spending is sensible, when spending is eco- 
nomically sound. 


Courtesy of the 
War Advertising Council 
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Keeping High Lines HOT 
when the Weather is NOT! AY 


yore 


Here's how they patrol electric power 
lines out in the Northwest, when the 
snow piles up and the mercury plunges 
down. This novel ski-mobile is driven 
by a motorcycle engine and spiked 
caterpillar treads. It will do 35-40 miles 
an hour on the level —if there’s any 
level! 


Snow and ice seldom endanger electric 
service to this extent in this vicinity. 
(But remember last winter? Whew!) 
But the ingenuity, skill and courage 
with which these linemen keep current 
flowing are typical of the way Vepco 





workers meet other emergencies, includ- 
ing the greatest emergency — WAR. 


Under America’s system of freedom of 
enterprise, the business-managed elec- 
tric companies provide over 80% of 
the nation’s vast power supply. 


Without subsidies or tax concessions, 
these companies have met every war 
demand for power and satisfied every 
essential civilian need for electricity. 


e Hear “Report to the Nation,” out- 
standing news program of the week. 
Every Tuesday evening, 9:30, W RV A, 
1140 on your dial. 


ViREINIA ELECTRIC 


AND POWER COM AWy 


DON’T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN’T RATIONED! 
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Te The Educators of Virginia 


Weare particularly anxious to take care 












of our regular patrons who visit Rich- 
mond throughout the year, and while 
it is true the hotels are crowded, we will 
assure you of accommodations if you 


will advise us in advance. 





HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 
RICHMOND HOTEL 
MURPHY HOTEL 
WILLIAM BYRD HOTEL 





Richmond Hotels, Inc. 
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ERNANDEZ was no quiz 

kid. He was a shy little Mex- 

ican from one of the big sheep 
ranches of the Southwest. And 
when the Army picked him up at 
18 and sent him up to Fort Riley, 
Kansas, for his basic training, he 
lay awake talking to his sheep and 
crying with homesickness. He 
couldn’t write home. And when 
anyone sent him a letter, he 
couldn't read it either. 

At Fort Riley they put Fernan- 
dez in the Special Training Troop 
with the other misfits — under- 
privileged coal miners, sheep herd- 
ers, Brooklyn dead-enders—all 
among our nation’s four million 
illiterates. After eight weeks Fer- 
nandez chipped in with nine other 
Mexicanos to subscribe to a daily 
newspaper. He signed the payroll 
and was so crazy with happiness 
that he took men by the arm and 
shouted in Spanish, ‘‘Look, look, I 
sign my name!” At the end of his 
13 weeks of basic training, to 
which this schooling was just a 
sideline, he was following the news 
and writing letters home in Eng- 
lish to his old boss. 

Such go-devil teaching is com- 
mon to the Army and Navy. It’s 
doubly exciting because it perhaps 
presages changes in schoolteaching 
after the war. 

Remember the two years, or was 
it four, you tossed off studying 
Latin? In the Army they teach 
you the bred-and-butter essentials 
of a language in 8 to 12 hours, 
sometimes starting after you em- 
bark with an invasion fleet and 
teaching en route, so that when you 
land you get on with the natives 
and pick up military intelligence. 

Japanese is one of the hardest of 
all languages, and we used to think 
you couldn’t learn it in less than 
four years of continuous study. 
But the Navy school at Boulder, 
Colorado, sets you to chattering it 
in three months. 


School Ma’am Stops Struggling 
Suppose our schools take up the 
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Can Our Schools Teach The G. L Way? 


by WALTER ADAMS 


Associate Editor, Better Homes and Gardens 








This sprightly article, re- 
printed from Better Homes and 
Gardens for February, 1944, 
shows how schools may take 
some lessons from the Army. 








Army-Navy technique. You'll 
first find the class around a phono- 
graph, learning as a child learns his 
own language—by listening to and 
imitating a native speaker, not a 
school ma’am struggling with her 
guess of how a native might sound 
if she ever heard one. In each stu- 
dent’s hands is a guidebook, and, 
as he speaks, he compares the writ- 
ten version with what he says, for 
a double mental impression. 


After 15 to 20 minutes’ work 
with the records, the teacher takes 
over. She fires batteries of simple 
questions at the students. All ques- 
tions, all answers, even from the 
first lesson, are in the foreign 
tongue. In 8 to 15 hours of work 
you learn basic words and phrases 
and are thinking not in terms of 
translation but in the language it- 
self. There is no talking in Eng- 
lish about the language. No in- 
terest-killing drill on grammar. 
No puzzling with rules on irreg- 
ular verbs and past participles. 
Only practice and repetition and 
learning a language by talking it. 

Army specialists have worked 
out bread-and-butter courses in 40 
languages. In one test of the sys- 
tem’s worth three officers studied 
Turkish 12 hours, using only the 
records and guide book, no instruc- 
tor. These three men called in two 
officers who had been stationed in 
Turkey and knew the language, 
and conversed freely with them, 
asked questions, got directions, 
made their wants known, even 
branched out into enlarging their 
vocabularies, all without a word of 
English. 

But sometimes the method lets 
you down. When Sgt. Philip 






Stearn, Stars and Stripes photog- 
rapher, raced up the Sicilian shore 
with the southern invasion force 
and met his first native, he grandil- 
oquently tossed off the Sicilian 
greeting, ‘“‘Bon giorne,”’ “‘Hi’ya, 
kid,’’ shot back the grinning na- 
tive. He'd pressed pants for 15 
years in Brooklyn. 


Even Cartoon Strips Teach 


This language technique is one 
of those our armed forces adopted 
to teach faster than anyone had 
ever taught before. They're not 
in themselves new, many of them, 
but the intensity of application to 
teaching is. From movies, maga- 
zines, and advertising, from ani- 
mated cartoons and comic strips, 
from top-flight educators and psy- 
chologists and even kindergarten 
sand tables, the armed forces 
adopted whirlwind techniques for 
impaling ideas in the human mind. 

When industry developed a 
method that cut the time of 
broaching ack-ack gun barrels from 
three and one-half hours to 15 
minutes, the Army applied meth- 
ods that cut the time of turning 
soldiers into tank technicians from 
nine months to nine weeks. When 
industry developed a technique for 
casting airplane-engine cylinders 
with a third less critical material, 
the air forces rewrote their pri- 
mary-school handbook to explain 
every maneuver with cartoons; 
now instructors save up to a week 
in primary with this handbook 
alone, because they no longer have 
to waste time trying to explain 
what the handbook’s explanations 
mean. 

Schools have shunned cartoon 
strips as low-brow and moronic; 
the Army makes them teach. Edi- 
son predicted 20 years ago that 
teaching films would supplant 
textbooks. But it was not the 
schools but the Navy that put into 
production more films involving a 
greater expenditure than any two 
Hollywood studios combined had 
ever been involved in. 
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With American schools, educa- 
tion is a $2,000,000,000-a-year 
job. Often it’s just passing tests 
and playing safe and underpaying 
teachers and keeping within the 
budget and not letting the school 
board catch you drinking beer. 
With the armed force it’s crack 
teachers and psychologists and 
charts and diagrams and movies 
and strip films and sand tables and 
cut-away models and sweat and 
pressure and Simon Legree and 
some boy’s life. It’s the Navy 
reiterating, “‘“Got to be damn sure 
no boy’s ghost will ever say, ‘If 
your training program had only 
done its job.’ ”’ 

It has educators aboil. Many 
of them, in uniform and out, 
helped work out the techniques. 
Says Sidney James French, now 
co-ordinator of the Naval Flight 
Preparatory School, ‘“The extra 
work has shown me that prewar 
liberal-arts-college education was a 
leisurely way of killing four good 
years in a young man’s life.’’ Says 
Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, president 
of Grinnell College, seat of one of 
the Army’s specialized training 
programs, “‘We are discovering 
methods now that enable us to 
teach unusually bright boys in one 
month all the important mathe- 
matics they get in high school. 
The same is true of history and 
physics. As soon as we can we'll 
open our doors to any gifted stu- 
dent, and in one semester of col- 
lege preparation we'll do as much 
for him as is normally done in 
four years of high school.” 


Of all teaching aids, movie 
film is most versatile. Psycholo- 
gists say 90 per cent of all our 
learning comes through our eyes, 
five through our ears, five through 
other senses. Maybe that is why 
Blue Jackets now learn more about 
the complex subject of fire control 
from a 15-minute-film than they 
previously absorbed from a two- 
hour lecture. And why one army 
colonel finds that in his command, 
films have cut 40 per cent from 
the 1917 training time. And why 
the army has outlawed the class- 
room lecture as the poorest form 
of teaching. 

It’s tough on old Professor 
James, history 204, three credits, 
take a back seat and catch up on 
your sleep. It’s tough, but there is 
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If the Army, using records, can 

start you talking a language in 

12 hours, need schools take 
months? 





If the Navy can teach as much 
with a 15-minute film as a 2-hour 
lecture, can’t schools? 





If Joe learns geography three 
times as fast as Mary, should he 
be held to Mary’s speed? 


SES ae 
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When the Army finds one out 
of three 21-year-olds unfit, is our 
health program adequate? 


sith 


Will parents increase their sup- 
port if, instead of locking up at 
five, schools open to adults? 





evidence enough to hang him from 
the yardarm in any school. 


Why Study the Film? 


Suppose you slip into one of 
tomorrow’s classrooms where there 
is intensive use of films. The teach- 
er, a cute little party who groups 
it right, has baited John into as- 
serting, ““IThere wouldn't have 
been any war if Churchhill had 
been at Munich.’”’ And this has 
started a class argument, however 
unenlightened, about causes of the 
war. This drives home what must 
be clear before any film is shown— 
the reason for its study. Watching 
film without knowing what you're 
watching for is lazy and no good. 

The film itself is used only 
about 10 minutes of each class. It 
is no. substitute for mental sweat. 
No substitute for a teacher's in- 
tegrity, tolerance, wisdom, and 
understanding. A teacher is great 
not merely for the information he 
imparts but because of what he is, 
himself. 


When the students know why 
they’re studying the film, the teach- 
er blacks out the windows with a 
pull of a switch and cuts the talk- 
ing film in. And unfolding be- 
fore them are the answers to their 
arguments, in a story that began 
not at Munich or Pearl Harbor but 
in Manchuria in 1931, or a lot 
further back. With a fast-paced 
interweaving of personalities, 
armies, riots, soup lines, strikes, 
book burnings, balcony harangues, 
revolutions, intrigue, brutality, 
and assissination, you see human 
minds being cruelly twisted until 
they become a real and terrifying 
enemy. With animated maps you 
see the spreading plot of world 
conquest. It is not the twisted 
propaganda common to wartime, 
nor the incredibly phony historical 
movies out of Hollywood. It is 
as meticulously truthful as his- 
torians can make it. It is a great 
tragedy that breathes suspense and 
life into the cadaver of history 
teaching. 

Immediately after showing the 
film the teacher may give each pupil 
a quick 50-question multiple- 
choice or true-false quiz to make 
him think, and root vital points 
in mind. Certainly she rushes 
their aroused curiosity into a 
broader study, augmenting and re- 
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lating each fact out of the past to 
another until they build into a 
breathless, headlong novel of man- 
kind. 

Fifteen years from now casual- 
ties in history books will be im- 
personal things — ‘‘our casualties 
at Kwajalein were light.’’ But if 
the kids see those casualties com- 
ing up the gangways to hospital 
ships, some walking, some on lit- 
ters and ominously quiet, they 
won't seem impersonal things, to 
be let through the head as through 
a sieve, and social studies won't 
either. 


Top-notch Teachers 


Here, then, is the basic teaching- 
film technique. With it you bring 
top-notch talent to every class- 
room, skilled teachers and writers 
the local school budget can’t touch, 
who can spend $12,000 prepar- 
ing for 10 minutes of one class 
and months editing and photo- 
graphing until each scene and each 
line contributes to the education. 


With movies you can teach to 
the first grade biological subjects 
which otherwise must be held off 
until the tenth—until the children 
have the vocabulary to understand. 
You can plunge to the bottom of 
the ocean to study sponges and 
shellfish. You can roll back the 
years to the era of Creole domi 
nance in New Orleans and study 
a day of packet boats, the delta 
country, cotton and cane planta- 
tions, and slavery. With time 
lapse photographs you can study 
the astonishing miracle of plant 
growth as it unfolds before your 
eyes. With animated drawings you 
can move inside a running diesel 
engine, or move inside the body to 
study the functions of the phrenic 
nerve, the pharynx and larynx, or 
the battle between white corpuscles 
and disease. You can tour any 
thing from the world to the ali- 
mentary canal, without a minute 
wasted tipping porters, hunting 
some one of the party who has 
chased off after a blonde, or tell 
ing the doctor, shove over, Doc, 
so a fellow can see. 

Visual-aid costs are hardly a 
matter of concern. Even with to- 
day’s small circulation, school 
films cost only $40 a print, sound 
attached, and a print can be shown 
some twelve hundred times—-less 
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than four cents a showing. Rural 
or small-town schools can pool 
their films to spread their range 
of subjects. Suitable projectors cost 
around $250. So schools can have 
them. 


Don’t Sleep 

But don’t think they’re a cure- 
all. Don’t think if you buy them 
you can turn over on the other 
side and go to sleep. For in the 
Army and Navy they are only one 
step in the basic technique of teach- 
ing by doing. This is an old and 
proved technique. You see it in 
school laboratories, internship for 
doctors, and journalism schools 
that farm their students out to 
newspapers. You see it in Antioch 
College, and Bennington, where 
students spend a fourth to half 
their school year out on the job, 
finding themselves and what they re 
in school for. You see it at lowa 
State College, where students learn 
farm management by actually man- 
aging a good Iowa farm. But in 
the armed forces you see it really 
on the loose. 

In the Army it’s doing every- 
thing to reproduce the “‘big push” 
short of maiming and killing. It’s 
whole platoons advancing across a 
no man’s land under live machine 
gun fire, with tanks charging and 
mines exploding and shells whim- 
pering overhead. It’s two hundred 
thousand troops of all kinds at the 
Desert Training Center, sweating 
it out at 120 degrees on a barren 
wasteland of salt lakes ripped by 
jagged mountains, manuevering 
for days on end, digging land 
mines, sleeping in jolting trucks 
and sleeping not at all. It’s con- 
triving such torture chambers as 
the Lunk Trainer, which trains 
you to concentrate on staff work 
in a slit trench in the black of the 
night. Concentrate with sudden 
blasts of sand and rain and the 
sickish stench of gangrene in your 
face: with heavy shellfire rocking 
the ground: with telephones sticky 
with a red mucilaginous coating 
that slimes your hands and maps: 
with blinding flashes of light and 
the screams and thrashing of the 
wounded dinning in your brain. 

You see it, and it makes you 
wonder if our schools might not 
be more ingenious and hell-bent 
with it if they too had to make 
“damn sure no boy’s ghost will 
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ever say, ‘If your training pro- 
gram had only done its job.’ ”’ 


Bloodied Nose 


Perhaps the answer to that is 
uncertain. But on another point 
there is no uncertainty. Armed- 
force training has at least bloodied 
the nose of two practices no one 
has ever liked yet never did much 
about. One is the practice of limit- 
ing higher education to those who 
can buy it, not to those who can 
profit from it. The other is shovel- 
ing all children into pretty much 
the same mill regardless of their 
aptitudes and intellects. 

Bert and George may both be 
average. Good, healthy, normal 
kids. But Bert may have three to 
four times as much natural apti- 
tude along given lines as George. 
Yet our schools push them along 
together; and the tragedy is that 
they gear their teaching to George. 

The Quiz Kids are samples of 
what can be done with bright kids 
with lots of aptitude for certain 
things. Back of each, investigators 
hunting new program talent find, 
is some unusually interested 
grown-up who encourages and 
stimulates the youngster. Back of 
mathematical whiz Richard Wil- 
liams is a mechanical-engineering 
father who brings his engineering 
problems home and asks his sons 
to solve them. As a result, Dick 
was doing high-school math at 
seven; and twiddling his thumbs 
in school while the others studied 
the multiplication tables. 

Even within an individual the 
most pronounced aptitude is some- 
times three times as strong as the 
least pronounced. Many a poten- 
tially good machinist makes him- 
self into a poor chemist, nagged 
by failure and the frustration that 
festers when a strong aptitude goes 
unused. And our schools have 
often helped make him what he 1s 
by giving him eight years of the 
wrong kind of education rather 
than eight hours of competent psy- 
chological guidance. 


Developed New Tests 
What the armed forces have 
done about this is develop a whole 
new series of tools—more than 
two hundred comprehensive tests 
—to determine what an individual 
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Schools Active in 


Fourth War Loan 


Drive 


by NANCY LARRICK 


Education Section, War Finance Division, 


Washington 


accounted for $250,000,000 

in War Stamps and Bonds 
during the Fourth War Loan, ac- 
cording to estimates based on ad- 
vanced sales reports. 

This is the first time that the 
schools have been enrolled on a 
nationwide scale to take War Sav- 
ings information and securities to 
the community. The Fourth War 
Loan found thirty million children 
anda million teachers organized 
in various ways to assist the com- 
munity in meeting quotas for the 
sale of Series E Bonds. 

Typical American energy and 
ingenuity marked the activities of 
\merica’s star bond salesmen—the 
children. Posters, advertising, 
newspaper stories, broadcasts, 
plays and concerts have been pro- 
juced by the schools as their con- 
tribution to the whole campaign. 
But most important of all was the 
personal appeal made by the boys 
ind girls who represent about half 

f the families in the country. 

Apparently the way to a man’s 
heart is through his children if one 
may judge from comments made 
during a recent survey of Bond- 
selling techniques. Repeatedly pur- 
chasers would say, ‘‘I just had to 
buy a Bond from that little girl 
‘f mine.”’ 

Over one million personal bond- 
selling solicitations were made .dur- 
ing the September Drive when 
schools were just getting under 
way. The Fourth War Loan found 
schools across the continent organ- 
ized for this same sort of salesman- 
ship on a house-to-house basis. 


The Schools Go To Town 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the Fourth War Loan has 
been the increased community re- 
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sponsibility 
which the 
schools have 
assumed. In 
a literal 
sense of the 
word the 
schools have 
gone to 
town. 

Faculty 
and student 
chairmen 
have been 
invited to 
sit down 
withthe 
county War Finance Committee to 
map Fourth War Loan strategy. 
Advertisers have come to the 
schools for copy. Radio station 
managers have offered time for 
school broadcasts. 

In Milwaukee, the city-wide 
High School Victory Council met 
with the County War Bond chair- 
man to set the school quota for 
the drive. In Pike County, Penn- 
sylvania, the schools assumed 27.8 
per cent of the entire county quota 
and went over the top in short 
order. 


The entire E Bond quota for 
Fall» River, Massachusetts, was 
taken over by the schools as their 
job. In a town of 115,000, that 
seems appalling, but the young- 
sters were undaunted. Merchants 
of the city backed them with ad- 
vertising, and civic clubs offered to 
send top ranking student salesmen 
to Camden, New Jersey, to witness 
the launching of the cruiser ‘Fall 
River.” 

In Charlotte, North Carolina, 
pupils of the class selling the great- 
est number of Bonds will be guests 
of honor at a dinner to be given by 





Fairfax County High School Victory Corps member 
selling Bonds and Stamps at Victory Corps Booth. 


one of the civic clubs. 

Similar reports from every state 
indicate that the school children 
are assuming civic responsibilities 
and leadership to a degree never ap- 
proached before, and community 
leaders are realizing that the schools 
are doing an indispensable job in 
a community project. 


The Schools Educate for Thrift 

At the same time that the 
schools have taken over a tremen- 
dous job of salesmanship, they have 
been invited to educate the entire 
community as to the why and how 
of War Savings. A voluntary sav- 
ings program is dependent upon 
the general public’s understanding 
at least the basic facts and figures 
of War Finance. More and more, 
the county War Finance Commit- 
tee is recognizing that education is 
a part of salesmanship, and that 
the schools can do the best job 
along this line. 

In Michigan, an_ educational 
project was inaugurated by the 
State Department of Education 
during the three weeks preceding 
the Fourth War Loan Drive. 


(Continued on page 224) 
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The Teacher Pays Too 


by A. JAMES EBY, C. P. A. 


in New Jersey Educational Review 


plying to taxes on income is 

doubtless the most entangled 
of all such laws in history. The 
obligations of the taxpayer, there- 
fore, under this law, are appalling- 
ly obscure. In this article we shall 
observe a part of the procedure to 
be followed in reporting taxable 
income, and note what is com- 
prised in the present law. 

The federal taxes on income, to 
be reported by March 15, 1944, 
are: 

1. The income tax, consisting 

of: 
(a) The normal tax, and 
(b) The surtax. 

2. The victory tax. 

The periods to be covered in the 
March 15, 1944, reports are: 

A. The year 1943, 

B. The year 1942, and 

C. The year 1944. 

The returns to be filed by March 
15, 1944, are: 

I. An income and victory tax 
return, covering the years 1943 
and 1942, and 

II. A declaration of estimated 
income and victory tax covering 
the year 1944. 


The requirements applying to 
the taxable year 1944 are subject 
to change by the present session of 
Congress, and the declaration 
forms, at this writing, are yet to 
be printed, so we will confine our 
observations to the two years just 
past. Refer to form 1040 for the 
calendar year 1943, and we will 
follow the items through by num- 
ber. 


On page 1, item 1, enter in both 
columns | and 2 the total salary 
and other compensation for serv- 
ices. The salary stated must agree 
with the amount shown on form 
W-2 submitted to you by your 
employer. Under this same item, 
as ‘‘deductible expenses,’’ enter the 
total of dues to professional or- 
ganizations; subscriptions to pro- 
fessional magazines; professional 
supplies, stationery and postage; 
traveling to tutoring, special sum- 


To current federal law ap- 
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mer employment, or other income- 
producing engagements; traveling, 
meals and lodging, in connection 
with professional conventions; de- 
preciation on books and other pro- 
fessional equipment owned; and 
any other deductible expenses or- 
dinary and necessary to your pro- 
fessional income. An attached 
schedule of these expenses is re- 
quired. If, however, these expenses 
are few in number, they may be 
shown on Schedule G on page 3, 
and the total shown as item 16 
on page 1. The important point 
is that these expenses are allowed 
as a deduction against the victory 
tax net income in column 2. 

Enter the remaining items of in- 
come, items 2 to 9, on page 1, fill- 
ing in the necessary details on the 
schedules on page 2. Schedule B, 
arranged this year as a separate 
sheet, should be used to report the 
gain or loss on the sale of any 
property. 

Now fill in the details of deduc- 
tions in Schedules D, E, F, G and 
H on page 3. The items which 
are deductible are essentially the 
same as under the 1942 law. In 
Schedule H, include amounts paid 
to doctors, dentists, hospitals, 
nurses, druggists, oculists, or any 
other person for the cure of dis- 
ease and the preservation of health. 
Include such items as artificial 
teeth, new glasses, hospitalization 
insurance, paid for the taxpayer, 
his wife, or. any dependent mem- 
ber of his family. The amounts 
of all deductions are entered as 
items 11 to 16 on page 1, but it 
will be noticed that they are not 
deductible against the victory tax 
net income in column 2 if they are 
of a personal nature. If, therefore, 
interest or taxes, or any other ex- 
penditure, has been made against 
property held to produce income, 
such expenses should be deducted 
against that income before enter- 
ing the income as items 2 to 9 on 
page 1. 

After the two amounts of net 
income have been computed, items 


18 and 19, turn to page 4 of the 
return and follow through items 
1 to 12 in the computation of the 
income tax on 1943 income. Now 
drop to Schedule K on the same 
page, items 1 to 6, and compute 
the victory tax. The specific ex- 
emption, item 2, is $624 for each 
individual taxpayer, but not in 
excess of the victory tax net in- 
come of any individual. Assume 
John Doe and Mrs. Doe file a joint 
return. John Doe’s victory tax net 
income is $3000 and Mrs. Doe's 
victory tax net income is $480. 
The specific exemption allowed on 
the joint return is $1,104; $624 
being allowed to John Doe and 
$480 being allowed to Mrs. Doe. 
The victory tax is computed at 
five per cent, but the credit shown 
as item 5, originally set up as post- 
war credit, may now be taken im- 
mediately. 

The amount of the victory tax 
as computed in item 6 of Schedule 
K is next entered as item 13 at the 
top of page 4. The total income 
and victory tax is brought down 
to items 14 and 16. Now get out 
the duplicate copy of your income 
tax return for the year 1942. 
Compare the balance of tax, item 
33 on page 1 of that return, with 
the total tax shown on form 1125 
which you received early in Janu- 
ary along with your 1943 tax 
forms. Enter this amount as item 
17 on your 1943 return. As item 
18, enter either your 1943 total 
tax from item 16, or your 1942 
tax from item 17, whichever is 
larger. This is the tax you will 
pay in full. Item 19 provides for 
the forgiveness of the smaller of 
the two years’ taxes to the extent 
of 75 per cent of the total, or of 
the total amount of such tax up to 
$50, whichever is larger. 

Your total tax liability for the 
years 1942 and 1943 is shown as 
item 20, but in item 21 you will 
find that almost all, or perhaps 
more than all, of this tax has al- 
ready been paid. Turn again to 
form W-2 which you received 
from your employer and note the 
“amount of income tax withheld.” 
This should include the 5 per cent 
victory tax withheld during the 
first six months of the year 1943 
and the 20 per cent tax withheld 
during the second six months of 

(Continued on page 235) 
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A Sales Tax for Virginia? 


by PAUL HAENSEL, LL.D. 
Professor, Mary Washington College 


HE Federal administration 
; stubbornly refused to adopt 

a Federal sales tax. Mr. Mor- 
genthau stated frankly that ‘‘four- 
fifths of all the income of the na- 
tion is going to people earning less 
than $5,000 and, except for the 
people earning no more than a bare 
existence wage, this group presents 
the greatest potential danger from 
the inflationary standpoint.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Morgenthau 
rejected a sales tax which would 
be the only rational approach to 
taxing the lower income brackets. 
Instead, the income tax was im- 
posed on some 50,000,000 of 
population, and everybody knows 
what a terrible mess of taxation 
was created. In order to soften the 
dangers of an imminent inflation 
we need at least $10,000,000,000 
of additional yearly Federal reve- 
nue, but Congress after many 
months of deliberation was un- 
able to find any additional tax 
sources; the only solution would 
be a sales tax but this was bluntly 
rejected by the administration. 

Many contend with full justi- 
fication that a sales tax will hit the 
masses. No doubt it will, but in 
the United States of America over 
70 per cent of national income 
consists of wages and salaries. We 
have to go down to this source, 
or else we face all the tragic conse- 
quences of inflation. 

The iniquities of a sales tax are 
usually greatly exaggerated. I pre- 
pared a table showing the actual 
amounts of a 10 per cent retailer 
sales tax which would have col- 
lected from all the various income 
classes up to the $5,000 per year 
income bracket. This table was 
reprinted in the ‘‘Congressional 
Record, June 18, 1943, p. A-3293. 
It shows that on the average such 
a tax amounts to a straight 5 per 
cent income tax. In other words, 
there is no need of lowering the 
exemptions in the regular income 
tax too much since a 10 per cent 
retail sales tax would do the trick 
and charge all brackets below 
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Dr. Paul Haensel is the author 
of fourteen books and several hun- 
dred articles in eight languages 
mostly on taxation and related sub- 
jects. He served as professor in 
the University of Moscow, Russia, 
for many years and he has been a 
visiting lecturer at the London 
School of Economics, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Northwestern 
University. He came to Mary Wash- 
ington College as professor of eco- 
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$5,000 more or less exactly 5 per 
cent of their income. 


It seems quite strange at first 
sight, but, as a matter of fact, 
people spend in taxable retail pur- 
chases on the average an equal pro- 
portion of their income. The 
money income class of $1,000- 
$1,500 will pay on the average 
$66 in form of a 10 per cent re- 
tail sales tax, whereas a straight 5 
per cent income tax would charge 
them $62 a year. The $2,000- 
$2,500 class would pay $107 in 
form of a sales tax and $111 in 
form of a straight 5 per cent in- 
come tax, and so all along the line. 


Adopting a sales tax we would 
have spared the population in the 
below $5,000 bracket the absurd 
complications of the present in- 
come tax coupled with the Victory 
Tax and would not inflict partic- 
ular unfairness in the distribution 
of our total national tax burden. 
Of course, we would have con- 
tinued to levy the regular income 
tax as it was collected before 1939 
and the Treasury would have had 
30,000,000 fewer income tax re- 
turns to control and the employ- 
ers would be relieved in the present 
terrific accounting. 


The combination of a sales tax 
with the regular progressive income 
tax would have effected that all 
and every citizen would have in 
a fair way contributed to the na- 
tion’s tax burden. In wartime the 
sales tax would have served as a 
weapon against inflation and in 


the postwar period as a rational 
source of financing a grandiose 
“cradle-to-grave’’ Social Security 
scheme. The yield from a Fed- 
eral sales tax could be divided and 
some 20 per cent distributed per 
capita among all the States, thus 
eliminating the necessity of com- 
plicated collection of State taxes 
and enabling the States to greatly 
improve their financial position. 

During an election year new 
taxes are not to be expected and 
the idea of a Federal sales tax seems 
to be dropped until next year. Un- 
der such conditions it is very like- 
ly that a new demand for a sales 
tax in various States will be made. 
This is the case with the State of 
Virginia. 

To my mind, we cannot avoid 
the introduction of a sales tax in 
Virginia after the rejection of a 
Federal tax. The existing State 
tax sources are already exhausted 
and new revenues are necessary. In 
Virginia the population receives in- 
come in form of wages and sal- 
aries much more than from any 
other source. In 1940, out of the 
total income of the whole Virginia 
population of $1,135,000,000 the 
amount of wages and salaries was 
$806,000,000; the entrepreneurial 
income (from unincorporated 
trade and industry and agricul- 
ture) amounted to $204,000,000; 
dividends, interest and real estate 
income amounted to only $125,- 
000,000. Naturally, under such 
conditions the State has to go 
chiefly to the wage and salary 
earners if it wants to get the neces- 
sary additional funds. The sales 
tax is the only proper source avail- 
able. 

The iniquities of a 2 per cent 
retail sales tax are usually greatly 
exaggerated. A family living on 
$18 per week wage will pay about 
19 cents in sales tax a week; a fam- 
ily of $24 weekly wage will pay 
about 25 cents a week; a family of 
$53 weekly wage will pay about 
50 cents a week; a family of $71 
weekly wage will pay about 65 
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cents a week in sales tax plus a 
rather stiff income tax. These fig- 
ures are based on the average city 
families’ budgets in 1942. 


Illinois Tax Plan 

The selection of the rational 
type of a sales tax is particularly 
important. It is absurd, although 
applied in practice, to tax every 
transaction in retail trade. ‘The 
only proper approach is to tax the 
total amount of sales of each re- 
tailer. The latter will spread the 
burden of the tax on all sales as 
he does with reference to all his 
overhead costs. It should be strict- 
ly forbidden to charge the amount 
of the sales tax separately on each 
purchase. Such a separate charge 
is often an arbitrary item and does 
not represent the real burden of the 
tax; the 5-and-10 cents stores do 
not usually add any tax, but for 
them the tax is exactly the same 
as for all other retailers; small pur- 
chases are often left free and big- 
ger purchases have to supply the 
difference. and—this is the most 
important consideration—on many 
items the full amount of tax is 
added, but this does not cover the 
full cost and normal profit, where- 
as on other articles the margin is 
so great that the added amount of 
tax leaves greater profit compensat- 
ing the losses on articles sold at 
below cost. In short, the adding 
of the tax on each purchase does 
not reflect in many cases the real 
cost; on some articles the merchant 
loses, on others he recovers over 
and above the tax. 

Therefore, the only commend- 
able type of a sales tax for State 
purposes is simply a retailers’ oc- 
cupational tax as levied in the State 
of Illinois: The retailer pays 2 per 
cent of the total amount of his 
sales during the taxable period and 
is legally not permitted to add the 
sales tax as a separate item as was 
most wisely decided in a recent 
court decision of the Illinois Su- 
preme Court. In practice, in Illinois 
the shops usually tell the customer 
the amount of sales tax which is 
included in the purchase price but 
this is a custom only, and a bad 
one, remaining from the time when 
the tax was first imposed as tax 
on each purchase (this kind of a 
sales tax was later proclaimed un- 
constitutional in Illinois and a 
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purely ‘‘retailer occupational tax’ 
was introduced.) 

A retailer will naturally raise his 
prices to the amount of his addi- 
tional tax burden and the existing 
Federal price legislation permits a 
corresponding rise in prices. Con- 
sidering the terrifically complicated 
system of rationing and price regu- 
lation it would be impossible to 
compel the retailers to add the tax 
on each sale, particularly with the 
system of mills’ tokens as was pro- 
posed. Accepting the retailers’ oc- 
cupational tax form there would 
be also no necessity to prohibit ad- 
vertising that “the shop is absorb- 
ing the sales tax’’ (a rather silly 
forbidding, in general). The tech- 
nique of collection of a retailers’ 
occupational tax is extremely sim- 
ple and in practically all cases the 
gross amount of sales is already 
known and controlled in the in- 
come tax returns. No additional 
bookkeeping for trades is necessary. 


Virginia Shouldn't Wait 

I consider that we should not 
wait in Virginia with the imposi- 
tion of a retailer occupational tax 
of 2 per cent on total amount of 
sales without any exception (ex- 
cept newspapers). Actually in the 
process of shifting the tax on the 
consumers this would amount on 
the average about | per cent of a 
person’s income. Such a new tax 
will give a possibility to readjust 
teachers’ and other salaries, im- 
prove social security and relieve the 
pressure of the real estate taxa- 
tion. I estimate the possible reve- 
nue in Virginia at about $10,- 
000,000 to $11,000,000 at the 
present time per annum. 

Of course, Governor Darden’s 
proposal to offer the sales tax for 
a referendum is a wonderful demo- 





cratic gesture, but I am not a very 
great optimist in tax matters: no- 
body wants to pay taxes and every- 
body is clamorous for additional 
State expenditures. If the referen- 
dum were asking for an answer: 
“Do you want better schools?’ 
there might be a majority of “‘yes’’ 
answers, but to ask for the con- 
sent to a tax which everybody has 
to pay the majority may answer 
“no.” 

Therefore, it is more advisable 
to enact the tax at the moderate 
rate of 2 per cent at once and after 
two years of collection to submit 
the issue of future collection to a 
plebiscite, admonishing that a neg- 
ative answer would mean closing 
of schools, etc. 

In case of enactment of a Fed- 
eral sales tax with adequate par 
ticipation in the proceeds by the 
States, the State sales tax in Vir- 
ginia should be abolished. A Fed- 
eral retail sales tax of 10 per cent 
would yield about $7,000,000.- 
000, of which some 20 per cent 
should be granted to the States on 
the per capita basis. This would 
mean that about $10 would be 
given per capita as a lump sum 
grant to each State, or about $27,- 
000,000 for the State of Virginia 
per annum. In general, there is 
a necessity of some geographical 
redistribution of national fiscal 
resources all over the nation, and 
Virginia, being a State of consid- 
erably lower fiscal capacity, would 
greatly profit from the enactment 
of a Federal sales tax with the par- 
ticipation of the States. -This is 
the reason why Virginians should 
advocate a Federal sales tax, but in 
the meantime use this source with- 
in their limits. We have no other 
choice. 


Schools Active in Fourth War Loan Drive 


(Continued from page 221) 


“Paying for the War’’, “Fighting 
Inflation’, and ‘Post-War Secu- 
rity'’ were the three weekly topics 
developed by outstanding educa- 
tors under the direction of State 
Superintendent of Schools, Eugene 
Elliott. Study plans, reading lists, 
and discussions were prepared and 
sent out to every superintendent 
and principal. 

The same information was car- 


ried in the Sunday papers as a 
follow-up to the classroom study 
on succeeding Fridays. Only the 
schools could have done such a 
job. The significant thing is that 
this project was undertaken at the 
urgent suggestion of the War Fi- 
nance leaders in the state who rec- 
ognize as never before that educa- 
tion must be the foundation of 
such a program as War Savings. 
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School Lunches Call for Ingenuity 


HIS year school 

lunches are more im- 

tant than ever. Mil- 
lions of women have 
stepped into overalls and 
taken their places on the 
war production line. With 
less time at home, less en- 
ergy to plan and shop and 
cook, many of these wom- 
en cannot give their chil- 
dren nourishing break- 
fasts or suppers, so lunch 
at school becomes the main 
meal of the day for million 
of youngsters—sometimes 
the only nutritionally 
planned meal of the day. 

Though WPA help has stopped, 
though labor is more difficult to 
obtain and transportation presents 
problems, school lunches must go 
on. Healthy children are the basis 
of a healthy population. Further- 
more, mothers at work are less in- 
clined to “‘absenteeism’’ when they 
know their children are well fed. 

Teachers know the value of a 
school lunch. They know it means 
more work and responsibility for 
them, but they know, too, that it 
means better health, behavior, at- 
tendance and work on the part of 
the children. Hungry children are 
dull, cranky, and their attention 
span is short. 

Leadership in school lunch pro- 
grams has been taken by thou- 
sands of teachers throughout the 
country. They have carried the 
added burden with skill, making 
the meals part of the curriculum, 
using them as the basis for the 
study of nutrition. 


How Radford Does It 

In Radford, Virginia, Miss 
Jonnie Gore supervises the lunch- 
room of the Belle Heth School. 
She also teaches fifth grade. After 
the noon meal, she’s likely to say 
to her pupils: 

“Eating a good lunch — and 
every bit that’s on your plate— 
is just as patriotic as saluting the 
flag.” 
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Once a month, without advance 


warning, she has the children 
score their lunches. Drinking milk 
counts 40 points. Ordering the 
plate lunch counts 35. A sand- 
wich is 20 points and fruit 25, 
but a popsicle counts only 5. To 
score enough for a Victory lunch, 
the points must add up to 100 
or more. Anyone who scores that 
high has had a nutritious meal. 
Miss Gore makes sure of that by 
planning the menus right. 

Seventh grade girls help the 
school’s one cook prepare the food, 
the older boys help Miss Gore with 
the marketing. She has trained 
them to shop wisely, considering 
price, quality, and whether the 
food is in season. 

Teachers who supervise the 
school lunchrooms of Radford 
meet once a month_ with two high 
school home economics teachers to 
discuss menus for the next four 
weeks. Proposed menus are ana- 
lyzed nutritionally and corrected 
if some essential nutrient is lacking. 

War has increased the need for 
school lunch programs, and it has 
also increased the need for inge- 
nuity in operating them. From all 
sections of the country come re- 
ports of ways in which people are 
carrying on, in spite of almost in- 
surmountable difficulties. 

In Laurens County, South 
Carolina, Mrs. M. C. Waldrop in- 


duced the community to 
establish a “‘food arsenal’’. 
Five acres were planted in 
vegetables, from which 
3,000 quarts were canned. 
Two other acres were 
planted in potatoes and 
corn, and the surplus was 
used to fatten a beef and 
a hog. Dried beans and 
peas were stored. Enough 
food was produced to feed 
100 people one meal daily 
for a year, and much of it 
went to the school lunch 
program. 


Federal Aid for Lunches 

Congress voted 50 million dol- 
lars for food for school lunch 
programs to supplement funds 
raised locally. Any public or non- 
profit private school or child care 
center may apply for aid if it can 
show that Federal help is needed 
in order to carry out a program 
serving nutritionally adequate 
meals. 

The school lunch sponsor signs 
a contract with the Food Distri- 
bution Administration, agreeing 
to offer meals to all children at- 
tending the school or child care 
center, regardless of whether or not 
they can afford to pay. No dis- 
tinction of any sort is allowed be- 
tween paying and nonpaying chil- 
dren. 

The plan, in general, works 
this way. The sponsors buy cer- 
tain foods locally from farmers 
or merchants, keeping records of 
amounts purchased, number of 
meals served and number of chil- 
dren served without charge or at 
less than cost. FDA then pays the 
sponsors for food purchased as de- 
termined by the type of meal 
served. The more nutritious it is, 
the more FDA will pay toward it 
—within limits, of course. 

This Federal assistance is not in- 
tended to carry the full burden of 
the program. Such programs are 
community affairs, and should be 
community responsibilities. Ac- 
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cording to statistics, Federal as- 
sistance covers about 50 per cent of 
the cost of the food at present, and 
from 25 to 40 per cent of the total 
cost of running the lunch program. 

Only a few simple forms must 
be filled in by the sponsor in order 
to apply for FDA help. For fur- 
ther information about such aid, 


write to the regional office of FDA 
at 150 Broadway, New York City, 
or Western Union Building, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Sponsors and operators of school 
lunch programs may also secure 
free a ‘‘Menu Planning Guide for 
School Lunches, based on FDA 
requirements for Type A and 





Type B Lunches’. This booklet 
has been designed to take into 
account rationing regulations for 
schools. Also, its planners kept 
such things in mind as cutting 
down preparation time, service, 
and dishwashing. 


Holding the Cost of Living Line in 1944 


by EMMA GRAY TRIGG 


District Information Executive, Office of Price Information 


MERICA’S wartime price con- 
trol program has already 
saved $680 for each aver- 

age American — $150 on living 
costs and $530 on war debts and 
taxes. This is a saving of $2,800 
for the average family. Now our 
living standards, our system of 
security and control of war debts 
hinge on the future success of our 
cost of living control program. 

The critical days in cost of liv- 
ing control will come in 1944. We 
all know what the costs in lowered 
purchasing power, destroyed sav- 
ings and bigger war debts will be 
if the price line is not held. A 
deciding factor will certainly be 
how well citizens are acquainted 
with the Oficial Community Price 
Lists which must be displayed in 
all food stores. A widespread 
knowledge of these lists is our most 
powerful weapon against high 
priced Black Markets. 

American schools have always 
played a justly proud part in in- 
forming citizens about important 
problems of democracy. For that 
reason most teachers will want to 
fulfill their traditional responsibil- 
ity with respect to this most crit- 
ical home-front problem of 1944. 

This job is a very simple one. 
Schools can be very practical about 
it. In line with its educational 
function each school can inform 
pupils and parents about the fol- 
lowing three types of Community 
Price Facts. 


I. What Are Community Price 
Lists? 


a. They are official lists of war- 
time food prices set up by 
your government to protect 





families and merchants 
against dangerously high 
living costs. They protect 
everyone who abides by 
them from illegally high 
Black Market Prices. 

b. They are official lists of the 
highest wartime prices that 
can be paid or charged for 
food items. Both people 
who pay more and people 
who charge more are break- 
ing a very necessary wartime 
law. 

c. There are two lists—one for 
small stores, called Number 
I and II stores—and another 
for the larger Number III 
and IV stores. 

d. These lists show Top Legal 
Prices Of food items by 
brand name and by pound 
or container size. 

e. It is illegal to pay or charge 
more than the official prices 
printed on the lists. Dealers 
may charge less. 


Il. Where You Can See Com- 
munity Price Lists: 

a. Wartime law requires that 
lists be displayed in every 
food store at a place where 
customers can read them. 

b. Most newspapers print the 
lists in a small size that can 
be clipped and folded to fit 
a Ration Book. This list 
can be used when shopping. 

c. Lists are displayed at your 
War Price and Rationing 
Board. 

d. Your school can get copies 
of the official lists for study 
from the Price Clerk of the 
Community Service Mem- 
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ber of your War Price and 
Rationing Board. 


Ill. How You Can Use Commu- 
nity Price Lists: 

a. Always compare the prices 
you pay with the official 
prices on the Official List. 
Never pay more. 

b. You can make copies of the 
Wartime Shopping List 
which may be obtained from 
the Information Division, 
Richmond District OPA, 
Seventh and Franklin 
Streets, Richmond. 

(1) Write the names of 
the food items you 
usually buy on _ the 
shopping list. 

(2) Copy official Top 
Legal Prices of those 
items from Commu- 
nity Price Lists. Take 
this list with you when 
you shop. 

No school need make any re- 
organization of its curriculum to 
perform this crucial wartime job. 
The current events, social studies, 
home economics and commercial 
education classes, along with the 
homerooms and student organiza- 
tions already set up in your school, 
are ideally fitted to do the job. 
Wartime facts, issues, problems— 
schools can examine these for al- 
most every family. 

Lowered living standards, poor 
health, a slowed war effort, de- 
stroyed savings, higher taxes, big- 
ger war debts and thousands of 
bankruptcies hang in the balance. 

Schools have strengthened and 
saved democracies before. They 
can help now. 











Developing HEALTH-on-the-HOME-FRONT 
is a War Job for all of us! 


DENTAL HYGIENE (for any grade) 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart. 


“Exercise is Vital, but’ wall chart 


Name 











Help make the answer “Yes” to question, 
“Am | Physically Fit?” Send today for free 
material on Health and Good Grooming. 


HOSE on the Home Front have a vital job to 

do, too. And its successful outcome depends 
greatly on physical fitness. For bodies as well as 
minds must be trained to guard America’s morale 
and well-being. 

Thanks to the thousands of teachers who realize 
this important fact, the growing generation, from 
primary grades to college years, is benefiting by 
modern educational work in health and hygiene. 

If you teach any of the groups listed at the right, 
you will find our free material on dental health, 
physical training, and personal grooming a big 
help in your work. So send today for these care- 
fully planned aids to well-rounded programs. They 
include colored wall chart, teaching pamphlet, and 
student material. 





DENTAL HEALTH for 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 

HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION CLASSES 

SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics 
Hygiene 
Commercial Subjects 
Vocational Guidance 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(including special pre-induction program) 











Use the Coupon below to request these FREE Programs 


Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 24, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


(Special editions —for elementary —for high school) 


Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Certificates..[7] 
New Cardboard Model of Set of Teeth.................... im 


(For demonstrating proper tooth brushing) 


Teacher’s Guide “Build a Successful 


Program on Dental Health’ cece 0 


PERSONAL GROOMING “or Msi Schoo! 


or College) Check 
“Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart... 


‘Feacher’s Pamphlet “Little ‘steal Count 
—Even in Wartime” ................... 


MUSCLES AND EXERCISE (For High School or College Physical Education Classes only) 


O 
Student Leaflets and Good Grooming Guides... [7] 
Grooming for the Job wall charts CJ 
(With Grooming Twins Stunt) 
one. [] “Am I Physically Fit?” Student Folders oe 
‘Physical Fitness Chart with Standards and Tests.................... C] 








Name of school or college .......:ccciccsovscnsernenernenneneee 


(Where you teach) 
Semmol Somme Bae siete eens SEE Ea, ONE ae EONS EE 8 
(Check): Elementary?................... 0, DAE ttt | SEE, College? ............... Other? 
Gonde Thngnt. isn iss cies _ tt eis Number of classes I teach 00s 
Number of students enrolled in ome class: Girls.................. Boys 
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House Votes 
on School 
Requests 


SETBACK was given the 
A movement for improved 

school support on Wednes- 
day, February 9, when the House 
of Delegates passed the Budget Bill 
carrying an appropriation for 
maintenance of public free schools 
to provide a State appropriation 
of only $900 per unit for each year 
of the 1944-1946 biennium. 

The real fight for increased 
school appropriations came on the 
amendments offered respectively by 
Delegate E. W. Dodd of Buchanan 
and Delegate. John Spiers of Rad- 
ford. The Dodd amendment, 
which would have increased the 
appropriation to $1,200 per unit 
for each year of the biennium if 
funds were available, was defeated 
by a vote of 27-65. The Spiers 
amendment was then offered to fix 
the appropriation at $960 per unit 
for each year of the biennium and 
was rejected by a vote of 37-54. 

The failure of these amendments 
was due to a change of position 
of several of the delegates. Those 
who voted for the amendments 
deserve your commendation. 

You will want to check the 
record on the opposite page to see 
how your delegate stood on these 
amendments. 


Pertinent Comment 

Reproduced below are editorials 
from two Virginia newspapers, one 
appearing just before, the other just 
after the vote on the Spiers and 
Dodd amendments. 
PROGRESS INDEX 
(Petersburg, Va., Feb. 7, 1944) 


Looks Like a Good Solution 


“From the Virginia Education 
Association has come a proposal 
which should offer a satisfactory 
way out of an impasse over the 
issue of increased state support 
for public education. Governor 
Darden’s proposal, which he has 
not been disposed to alter, is that 
the distribution units should be 
$840 for the first year of the bi- 
ennium and $960 for the second. 
The Department of Education, the 
State Board of Education, and the 
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Request for $1,200 Per Unit Reiterated 


The Board of Directors of the Virginia Education Association in ses- 
sion February 8, 1944, adopted by a unanimous vote the following 
statement which had previously been approved by the Legislative Com- 
mittee and the heads of the several departments of the Association: 


In the light of accumulating evidence that Virginians are edu- 
cationally underprivileged in comparison with citizens of other 
states and in consideration of the needs of our times, the Board 
of Directors of the Virginia Education Association is convinced 
that fairness to the children of Virginia demands that the 1944 
session of the General Assembly provide $1,200 of State funds 
for the instruction of each group of 25-40 pupils in average daily 
attendance. 

The Board respectfully defers to the Governor and the Gen- 
eral Assembly the question of whether or not meeting this 
urgent need will require additional revenues, and, if so, what 
tax measures are most appropriate. The Board pledges the sup- 
port of the teachers of Virginia as citizens and tax payers to any 
equitable program of taxation deemed necessary by the Governor 


and the General Assembly. 


On the other hand, the confidence of the Board in the con- 
tinued prosperity of the State is such that, if the General As- 
sembly is in doubt as to the adequacy of available revenues, the 
granting of the requested appropriation of $1,200 per unit by 
placing the amount above $960 per unit for each year of the 
biennium on a conditional basis will be entirely acceptable. 





Virginia Education Association 
have insisted upon a $1,200 dis 
tribution unit in the conviction 
that it is the minimum requirement 
for the efficient functioning of the 
schools. The association, however, 
now proposes that the set appro 
priation be $960 provided there is 
a conditional appropriation up to 
$1,200. If the funds necessary 
for that figure are not available, as 
the Governor and some of the 
members of the General Assembly 
believe, it would not have to be 
forthcoming; if it is available, it 
would be. 

“This suggestion is offered not 
as a compromise, for the educators 
emphasize that the $1,200 distri- 
bution unit is a minimum require- 
ment and not a goal and they are 
confident funds will be available 
to make that figure possible. The 
figure which is proposed as the 
definite appropriation for each year 
is the same as that reconymended 
by the Governor for the second 
year of the biennium and not 
greatly in excess of his recommen- 
dation for the first. It should not 
require too much of an adjustment 
to find the $960 unit acceptable, 
while the conditional appropria- 


tion would be determined by the 
future. 

“If the legislators, who are not 
entirely unmindful of the deep and 
widespread public interest in pub- 
lic education, are sincere in their 
desire to provide better support for 
the public schools and are deterred 
only by fear the requested sup 
port is not possible, they should 
welcome this recommendation as a 
solution. We hope the association 
is correct in its confidence that the 
full amount of the conditional ap- 
propriation could be made avail- 
able, but, whatever the outcome, 
conditional acceptance of the 
$1,200 figure would be evidence 
of the General Assembly’s desire 
to do as much as it can do. That 
might well have the effect of re- 
assuring teachers who otherwise 
would decide the time had arrived 
to look for greener pastures.” 


RECORD-ADVERTISER 
(Halifax, Va., Feb. 10, 1944) 


The House of Delegates Fails 
Virginia 
“Governor Darden is a splendid 
man with admirable qualities but 
his legislative program for Virginia 
schools does him no credit. He pro- 
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posed to make the University of 
Virginia over so that it would be 
what Thomas Jefferson intended 
it to be, the great university for 
all Virginians, but in the same 
program he proposed to starve the 
system of elementary and high 
schools in Virginia so that few in- 
deed of the country school chil- 


dren of Virginia could ever be able 
to enter that great institution. 
What is worse, his program so 
starves the rural schools that few 
of them will ever be fitted for the 
batttles of life. 

“However, the Governor did not 
close the door on better appropria- 
tions to Virginia’s schools than he 





recommended. He left this matter 
up to the General Assembly, but 
today we learn that the House of 
Delegates, by a one-sided majority, 
has refused to do more than re- 
adjust the school . appropriations 
without raising the total amount 
available, except for a slight, prob- 
(Continued on page 235) 


Votes Cast by Members of the House of Delegates on the Amendments Designed to Increase 
Budget Appropriations for Maintenance of Public Free Schools 


Member (Address) Spiers Dodd Member (Address) Spiers Dodd 
Amendment Amendment Amendment Amendment 
Abernathy (Cochran) yea yea Irvine (Evington) yea nay 
Adams (Eastville) nay nay Johnson (Hylas) nay nay 
Adams (Richmond) yea yea King (South Boston) yea nay 
Bailey (Orange) absent absent Locher (Glasgow) . yea yea 
Baldwin (Norfolk) nay nay Louderback (Stanley) . nay nay 
Bandy (Norton) nay nay Loving (Hot Springs) nay nay 
Beazley (Bowling Green) nay nay McCandlish (Fairfax) . not voting nay 
Blackwell (Kenbridge) yea nay McCue (Charlottesville) nay nay 
Boatwright (Buckingham) yea nay Magruder (Arlington) nay nay 
Boschen (Richmond) yea yea Martin (Lynchburg) nay nay 
Bowie (Galax) yea yea Massenburg (Hampton) nay nay 
Boyd (Honaker) nay nay Massie (Richmond) yea nay 
Breneman (Fulk’s Run) nay nay Melchor (Norfolk) nay nay 
Burks (Bedford) yea yea Moncure (Stafford) yea yea 
Butler (Chase City) nay yea Moore (Berryville) nay nay 
Campbell (Wytheville) yea yea Quesenbery (Waynesboro) yea nay 
Cassell (Portsmouth) nay nay Profit (Floyd) yea yea 
Chilton (Kilmarnock) nay nay Randolph (Keene) nay nay 
Clark (Callands) yea yea Robertson (Norfolk) nay nay 
Coburn (Narrows) nay nay Rodgers (Petersburg) yea yea 
Cohoon (Suffolk) nay nay Rogers (Hamilton) yea yea 
Coleman (Church Road) nay nay Sebrell (Courtland) nay nay 
Collins (Marion) nay nay Shaffer (Maurertown) yea nay 
Cooke (Mathews) nay nay Singleton (Clintwood) nay nay 
Copes (Onley) nay nay Singleton (Madison Hgts. ) yea nay 
Craft (Gate City) not voting not voting Slaughter (Mitchells) nay nay 
Crockett (Yorktown) nay nay Smith (Grundy) nay nay 
Daniel (Charlotte C. H.) not voting nay Spiers (Radford) yea nay 
Daughtrey (Emporia) nay nay Stallard (Richmond) yea yea 
Davis (Norfolk) nay nay Stanley (Stanleytown) nay nay 
Davis (Princess Anne) nay nay Stokes (Covington) yea yea 
Davis (Paces) nay nay Swanson (Callands) nay not voting 
DeJarnette (Ashland) nay nay Tate (Wise) a) nay nay 
Dodd (Buchanan) yea yea Triplett (Marshall) nay nay 
Fenwick (Arlington) absent absent Tyler (Norfolk) nay nay 
Ferguson (Newport News) nay nay Unruh (Kinsale) nay nay 
Fitzpatrick (Roanoke) nay nay Waldrop (Mannboro) nay nay 
Gardner (Richmond) yea yea Walton (Portsmouth) not voting not voting 
Garrett (Norfolk) nay nay Walton (Norfolk County) nay nay 
Gibson (Fredericksburg) absent absent Warren (Bristol) . yea yea 
Goode (Rocky Mount) absent absent Washington (Alexandria) yea nay 
Gray (Abingdon) yea yea Weaver (Harrisonburg) nay nay 
Hamblen (Big Stone Gap) yea nay Whitehead (Lovingston) yea yea 
Haynes (Richmond) yea yea Whitescarver (Salem) . nay nay 
Hodges (Staunton) yea yea Williams (Smithfield) absent absent 
Holleman (Surry) nay nay Williams (Sandston) yea yea 
Hopkins (Stuart) nay nay Witten (N. Tazewell) yea yea 
Hopkins (Richmond) yea yea Wood (Roanoke) nay nay 
Huff (Pulaski) nay nay Wyatt (Danville) nay nay 
Hutchens (Newport News) yea yea Yates (Powhatan) yea yea 
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surest source 


of school-supply satisfaction 


noes service as an obligation from which 
even war should not release us, we give it more 
attention than ever, during these troubled times. 


Of course, it is difficult to maintain adequate ware- 
house stocks of all items for immediate delivery; but 
by keeping eternally at it, we have been able to stay 
surprisingly close to that ideal! 

Our staff, experienced in the school buyer’s prob- 
lems, is as truly ‘at your service’ as though we were 
all working for you . . . as, indeed, we are. 


Send for our latest catalog! 


JOHN H. PENCE 
P.O. Box 863, Roanoke, Va. 


cAmetcan Seating Company 


109 North Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 
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Films Speed Wartime Training 


Statement by 


FEDERAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATOR Paut V. McNutt 
at Demonstration of War Training Films, December 28, 1943 


A “‘secret’’ training weapon, which puts war industry workers on the 
production line in one-fourth to one-third less time, has been developed 
by the U. S. Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency in co- 
operation with the War Manpower Commission. 


This shortcut to war production is a new type of training film. Edu- 
cators tell us experience with these new films shows that they not only 
cut training time but also substantially increase retention of what is taught. 

Nearly 100 films to speed up the training of workers in the most critical 
manpower shortage areas have been completed and are in daily use in fac- 
tories, schools, and by the Army and Navy. One hundred additional 
films are in production and another three hundred are in the planning 
stage. 


These war training films, designed as a new type of teaching “‘tool’’ 
for instructors, are making educational history by teaching workers essen- 
tial skills motion by motion. I have been interested to learn, for example, 
that engine lathe training alone requires 17 films; and that there will 
eventually be more than 30 films on aircraft manufacturing skills. 

Another distinguishing mark of this new training weapon is that pro- 
duction is handled on a self-liquidating basis. There are no free prints. 
More than 30,000 prints have been sold by the Government, one-third 
to industry, one-third to schools giving war training, and one-third to 
the Army and Navy. Until recently, the films were sold for the cost 
of film stock. Now, at the request of Congress, they are being sold at a 
rate expected to return to the Federal Government the full cost of pro- 
duction. Congress first appropriated $1,000,000 to the U. S. Office of 
Education for war training films. For this fiscal year, Congress increased 
the appropriation to $2,000,000. 


These war training films are not Hollywood productions. They have 
been made locally by 23 different film producers in eight states. All the 
producers are small businessmen. One concern has a contract for sales 
distribution, thus relieving the Government of that responsibility. 


Every film is outlined by a technical expert and a visual aids expert. 
Production is supervised by a committee named by the director of voca- 
tional education for the state where the picture is made. This committee 
usually includes industrial experts, shop teachers and union workers, and, 
since it is a local group, its advice and guidance are readily accessible to 
safeguard the accuracy and effectiveness of the training film. To many 
industries and vocational schools, the Federal Government owes a debt 
of gratitude for generous help in creating the films. 


America’s new training weapon is also being released to our Allies. 
Canada and South Africa have each purchased over 1,000 prints. Twenty 
films were recently flown to Soviet Russia. Audiences for these war 
training films are already estimated to exceed 15,000,000. 


Practically all the great war industries now use these films to speed up 
our war machine. We are stepping up manpower utilization. We are 
getting more and more production. Education, industry, and the groups 
of small businesses which produce the pictures have joined hands with 
the Federal Government to make possible this effective high-speed training. 
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“ SICKNESS AND 
ACCIDENT BILLS 
FOR 1944! 





HIS reassuring notation can be 

made by every one of the thou- 
sands of teachers who hold a P-H 
(Peerless-Hospital) Certificate. It 
gives them health and accident pro- 
tection for the entire year . . . includ- 
ing vacations. 

The P-H Certificate provides gen- 
erous benefits—$5.35 per day for 
every day in the hospital, $25.00 per 
week for confining sickness, and many 
other benefits for convalescence, quar- 
antine, non-confining sickness, total or 
partial disability and doctor’s fees. 
P-H protection covers all diseases and 
all accidents. 

Find out about the full protection 
obtainable through this generous plan 
that costs less than 10¢ a day! Send 
the coupon now. 
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Can Our Schools 
Teach the G. I. Way? 


(Continued from page 220) 


is most suited for. Developed them, 
and then applied them in a mass 
effort no one had ever tackled be- 
fore. They have screened eleven 
million men something the way a 
fruit grower screens peaches; some 
are best for drying, some for 
brandy, some for home canning, 
some for the specialty trade, some 
for nothing at all. They screened 
out the youngsters best able to 
profit from a technical education 
and sent them to college, expenses 
paid; for war demands technical 
men. They screened out others and 
sent them to technicians’ schools: 
others to officer-candidate schools; 
others, like Fernandez, the illiterate 
little Mexicano, to special-training 
troops. 

In the colleges, working with a 
select group not held back by dul- 
lards and goldfish swallowers at- 
tending college because it’s an eco- 
nomic privilege, the professors are 
pouring it on. They've stepped up 
the credit hours of work from the 
normal 16 and 18 to as high as 
26. In the tank technicians’ 
school they cut training time from 
nine months to nine weeks—par- 
tially with teaching techniques and 
partially by selecting only the rea- 
sonably apt in the beginning and 





Virginia in Sight of 
N.E.A. Quota 

The Mid-Year Membership Re- 
port shows that on December 31, 
1943, there were 6,678 N.E.A. 
members in Virginia, 1,449 more 
than on May 1, 1943. We need 
only 322 N.E.A. members in or- 
der for Virginia to reach its 
quota. 

How many of the 322 needed 
memberships will your county 
or city furnish? Some additional 
memberships should be secured 
this month in every county or 
city which is not already one hun- 
dred per cent. Since Virginia has 
the honor of furnishing the 
N.E.A. president this year, she 
should be among the first states 
to achieve her membership 


quota. 
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To Mr. Adams’ challenge “Can Our Schools Teach the G, I. 
Way?” Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, has answered for the schools, “Yes, if we have 
intense interest motivated by purposeful learning and adequate 
instructional resources, teaching-aids equipment, psychological 
services, and teaching personnel.” 











then further grouping the fast 
learning with fast learning. 

The result of this may be pro- 
found. It’s likely that one day 
there'll be physicians, psycholog- 
ists, and physiologists to diagnose 
your child’s aptitudes and capac- 
ities. Schools will not try to make 
engineers out of artists. They'll 
stimfilate the quick to learn and 
speed them along. They'll not 
hold them back in a system geared 
to keeping the lunkheads in school 
until they're 16. 

Perhaps colleges will be open to 
all who have the native ability to 
profit from them. In a message to 
Parliament last year Prime Min- 
ister Churchill said, ‘““Nobody who 
can take advantage of higher edu- 
cation should be denied this 
chance. You cannot conduct a 
modern community except with an 
adequate supply of persons upon 
whose education, whether humani- 
tarian, technical, or scientific, much 
time and money have been spent.” 


Ie It Education? 


Now one can argue that draw- 
ing parallels between Army and 
school teaching is no good. The 
armed forces are training men, not 
educating them. Heaven save us 
from that. Already the University 
of California offers courses in ele- 
mentary and intermediate ice-skat- 
ing. In the end you have nothing 
but sleek, well-tubbed animals 
with money in their pockets and 
nothing in their heads. Instead, 
schools must teach students to 
think. Strengthen their wits. Dis- 
cipline their minds. 

Naturally. But making a sub- 
ject hard to master by vacuous 
teaching gives it no superior dis- 
ciplinary value. The old theory of 
formal discipline held that study 
of geometry developed the “‘reason- 
ing powers’; Latin the ability to 
roll them in the aisles with Eng- 
lish; laboratory science the “‘pow- 


ers to observe.” But now we 
know this is mostly myth. Only 
when the student is brought to 
understand the subject, only when 
he sees its relationships to other 
things, only, in short, when the 
teaching is tops, does the transfer 
take place. And not very strongly 
even then. 

One thing is certain. Either we 
help improve education this way or 
we find another way. The old 
education isn’t enough. We're be- 
fuddled, beset with strikes and race 
riots, with economics we can’t un- 
derstand, with zoot-suiters and 
empty-headed girls squealing in 
ecstasy at the sight and sound of 
Frank Sinatra. We're bedeviled 
with science and technology that 
can build us a promised land or 
blow us right back into savagery. 
All the world is becoming one vil- 
lage street from Edinburgh to 
Chungking, and we're faced with 
new world problems that are as- 
tronomical, deep-rooted in histor- 
ical tensions, full of cross-currents 
and whirlpools and hate. And 
what do we know of them? We 
know that Holland is a place of 
pretty tulip bulbs and dikes and 
windmills, a place where a little 
boy saves the country by sticking 
his finger in a hole in the dike, a 
place where the queen tries and 
tries and just has baby girls. 

Knowing that little never was 
enough. Remember all those little 
kids who went off to school just a 
few years ago, chirping happy lit- 
tle songs, chin up and eyes bright. 
trusting us? Hardly before they 
grew up we sent them off again— 
this time to crawl on their bellies 
under barbed wire and hug the 
ground through nights violent with 
butchery and pain; this time to 
leave behind them in blackened 
wheat fields and bloody mountains 
a twisted trail of burned-out tanks 
and broken guns and boys who 
wanted so much to see the rich 
farm lands of home once again. 
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They're still seeing THIS AMAZING AMERICA 


LM Oven the Wold / 


Pearl Harbor stopped sightseeing travel—turned 
Greyhound buses to the urgent job of carrying war- 
manpower. But millions—in the armed forces, in 
allied and neighboring nations—are still seeing the 
fabulous and fascinating U. S. A. in Greyhound’s 
Technicolor film, “This Amazing America”! (More 
than a million people in South America alone have 
seen the film—it’s in the U. S. Embassy at Moscow.) 


It is only a stop-gap for today’s travel-starved millions 
—but after Victory, look to Greyhound for finer sight- 
seeing than ever, for a new high level of luxury and 
convenience in highway travel to all of America. 


NOTE: Many schools baving 16 mm. sound projectors are anxious to 
borrow the film, “This Amazing America.” But prints are not easy to 
obtain—and the armed forces come first. If you like, direct your request 
to Greybound Information Center, 1505 N. B. C. Building, Cleveland, 
Obio—we'll do our best to fill it. 
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(1) Is each of your pupils supplied 
with a good desk dictionary as he 
certainly should be? and 


guage correctly, accurately, and effectively. 


NEW YORK 








HAVE YOU PLENTY OF DICTIONARIES? 
Thali a doulde-lanrreled Question. We mean 


We have been and now are in a position to fill your orders completely and promptly with the most 
authoritative and pedagogically effective equipment in this field, the only genuine Webster School 
Dictionaries published by us under Merriam copyrights: 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Gor Elementary Schools 
WEBSTER’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY 
Gor Upper School Levels 


Our Webster’s School Dictionaries share with the “International” the distinction of being the supreme 
authority in spelling, pronunciation, definition, etc., recognized by courts of law, newspapers, text- 
book makers, authors, librarians, the radio—in short, by all who have need to use the English lan- 


By the way, thus far we have an adequate supply of all our books and have 
shipped them promptly 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 2 
300 Pike Street 


(2) Have you been able to secure 
promptly a full supply of school 
dictionaries ordered this fall? 


CHICAGO 





























tnnouncing 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


A NEW BASAL MUSIC SERIES BY A 
DISTINGUISHED BOARD OF EDITORS 


McConathy Morgan Mursell 
Bartholomew __ Bray Miessner 


Birge 


3 BOOKS FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES 


FIRST BOOK, 48 pages, gift book format 
9%” x 8”, illustrated in four colors and 
black and white by Lloyd J. Dotterer, in- 
cluding 23 songs that every child should 
know. 

SECOND BOOK, 144 pages, 712” x 734”, il- 
lustrated in color and black by Jules Gotlieb. 

THIRD BOOK, 168 pages, 712” x 734”, illus- 
trated in color and black by Priscilla Pointer. 

Send for a copy of the 16-page illustrated 
prospectus of this Primary Unit. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East Seventeenth St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Gerorce G. ANDERTON, Representative 
Saluda, Virginia 














Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-0356 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “t VIRGINIA 
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The Teacher Pays Too 


(Continued from page 222) 


the year. Enter the amount as 
item 21 (a). Turn again to form 
1125 which was mailed to you 
along with your new income tax 
forms and note the amount paid. 
This amount will be the total of 
your March 15 and June 15, 
1943, installment payments, un- 
less there was some adjustment of 
your tax for 1942 on which you 
paid. Enter this amount as item 
21(b). Now, if you filed a decla- 
ration of estimated income and 
victory tax, form 1040-ES, on 
September 15 or December 15, 
1943, total the payments made on 
these two dates. Enter this amount 
as item 21 (c). Compute the bal- 
ance of the tax to be paid and 
carry to item 20 on page 1. If 
you are overpaid, carry the excess 
to item 23 on page 1. If you wish, 
you may defer any tax payable, 
not in excess of one-half of item 
19(c) on page 4, until March 15, 
1945. This ordinarily means that 
one-half of the 25 per cent of the 
tax on 1942 income may be de- 
ferred for one year. 

Now, if your income does not 
exceed $3,000, and if this income 
is received entirely from salaries or 
other compensation for services 
and from dividends, interest and 
annuities, take the optional form, 
1040A, and ascertain whether 
your tax liability would be re- 
duced by the use of this form. If 
your deductions are small in rela- 
tion to your total income, the op- 
tional form will be the more eco- 
nomical. If you are still conscious 
at this point, write your check for 
the full amount of the remaining 
tax. 





House Votes On 
School Requests 


(Continued from page 229) 


lematical increase that may or may 
not be effective. 

“We do not condemn Governor 
Darden’s recommendations that so 
little State money be made avail- 
able for conducting our common 
schools. We strongly condemn the 
House of Delegates for meekly ac- 
cepting these recommendations 
when the vast majority of the 
members come from those sections 
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The 1944 COMPTON'S 





Ready 
To Answer Every 
School Question—Quickly—Completely 


Continuously revised—constantly improved—always a step ahead— 
the 1944 Compton's gives the latest facts and up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation. The famous Fact-Index places all instantly at your finger tips. 


Carefully planned to present all subjects on the grade level where 








most frequently used. As always, Compton's provides: 


More material for all elementary grades, more simply and more 
interestingly written and with more understandable illustrations 
—Also, more of the type of information needed on Junior and 


Senior High School level 


Compton's Pictured Encylopedia, 
school encyclopedia, with its simple, fascinating style— 


Speeds and encourages the slow reader and enlarges the horizon 
of the pupil with exceptional reading ability 


Giue the child's mind ‘Room ta Gree" with Compton's 
Still the lowest priced standard accepted school encyclopedia. 
Write for prices to: 


Terms to suit your convenience. 


THOMAS B. COCKEY, Dist. Mgr., 
Nashville, 4, Tennessee 


Hillsboro Court Apts. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


the “balanced,"’ long serving 


Chicago 10, Illinois 











whose schools are going to pieces 
at an increasing rate as these gen- 
tlemen have been told by people 
who know and under conditions 
these gentlemen should know 
themselves. 


‘There is some hope left. The 
State Senate may take the drastic 
action in raising appropriations 
which alone can save the country 
schools of Virginia from the im- 
pending debacle. This puts it up 
not only to the State Senate but 
to the people in the counties of 


Virginia as well. 

“The people have made them- 
selves heard by the Legislature but 
not to the degree necessary to bring 
actual results. It is up to them as 
individuals and organizations, to 
speak as they have never spoken 
before. What is done at this ses- 
sion of the General Assembly can- 
not be undone. For years Vir- 
ginia’s school children will suffer 
—a whole generation will be af- 
fected in one of the most critical 
periods in world history. May the 
people speak with all their might!”’ 
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NEWS ( 


Brief Reports of the Activities 
of local and district 
associations and the work of 





Advisory Council 


At a joint meeting of the public rela 
tions, legislative and tenure committees of 
the Fairfax Education Association, plans 
were made to carry on a “‘long time’’ pro- 
gram joining together education and busi- 
ness in solving school and community 
problems. Mrs. J. N. Howdershell, chair 
man of public relations, explained the 
state-wide purpose of such a program 
Surveys of educational and community 
needs will be made, business people from 
civic and trade groups will discuss with 
educators how schools can best prepare 
today’s youth for a place in the business 
world, and how the school and commu- 
nity can have a point program which will 
aid in meeting the needs of today. 

Since the county extends over a wide 
area, it was decided to have the high 
schools as centers of planning groups 
Each elementary school feeding into that 
center would establish an advisory coun 
cil composed of representatives from civic 
organizations, business and trade fields 
the Parent-Teacher Association, and the 
local faculty. Local problems and needs 
will be discussed. Each of these will, in 
tarn, select a representative, who, with 
the principal of the elementary school, 
will serve on the high school council for 
that area, and bring back to the local 








NOTES 


officers and committees, depart- 
ments and sections of the 
Virginia Education Association 








Set Up In Fairfax 


group an interpretation of the high 
school’s efforts to better its youth in 
preparation for the business world. In 
this way, business and education will dis- 
cuss common problems which will cover 
the school field from the first grade 
through the secondary field 

A research committee, composed of 
Ruth Royston, 


Harris, Ethel Sims, Ethel Thornton, was 


Elma Besley, Virginia 
ippointed to secure additional informa- 
tional data regarding the local school sys 
tem which will be needed for this work 

Other 
Education Association present at this con 


representatives of the Fairfax 


ference who will continue to act as direc 
tors of this program include: Martha 
Reely, president of the FEA; G. C. Cox 
vice-president; Myrtle Estes, secretary: 
Melvin Landes, chairman legislative com- 
mittee; J. H. Rice, chairman tenure com 
mittee; Mrs. Olive Thompson, guidance 
director, Mt. Vernon High: Mrs. Vonna 
Offieid, head commercial department Fair 
fax High; M. A. Bruin, assistant prin 
cipal Jefferson High; Mrs. Blanche Wheat 
Oakton School 


Bauserman, elementary super 


principal, Elementary 
James E 
primary 


supervisor. Superintendent W. T. Wood 


visor; Mrs. Jeanette Fellows, 


son is acting as consultant in planning 


Minutes of Executive Committee Meeting 


Department of Secondary School Principals 
Tuesday, November 16, 1943 


The Executive Committee of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals 
met in the John Marshall Hotel. 

Those attending the meeting were: 
Jos. Van Pelt, president; Dr. Fred M. 
Alexander; R. E. Brann, acting secretary- 
treasurer; C. M. Snow, Spotsylvania 
County High School; R. J. Costin, Gret- 
na High School; S. R. Crockett, New 
London Academy; Hazel Van Anden, 
Quantico Post; C. M. Bussinger; William 
King; J. B. M. Carter, Fluvanna County: 
Jos. Rotella, Battlefield Park; H. L. Sul- 
fridge, Lane; J. I. Burton, Norton; Rus- 
sell Gill, Petersburg; W. A. Early, Alex- 
ander Park. 

Russell B. Gill, chairman of Committee 
on the Status of the Secondary School 
Principals in Virginia, reported that his 
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committee had met with Dr. Dabney S 
Lancaster, and had discussed the possibil 
ity of the State Board of Education's as- 
sisting the local boards in paying the sal 
aries of high school principals on a basis 
similar to that now in effect for superin- 
tendents and supervisors. Mr. Gill re 
ported that Dr. Lancaster was in accord 
with the idea, and hoped that some of 
the requested $50,000 increase in appro 
priation for supervision could be used to 
help pay principals’ salaries during the 
summer months so that more principals 
could be employed on a twelve-months’ 
basis. 

A motion was passed that the president 
appoint a committee of three to five mem- 
bers to formulate a statement of the func- 
tions of the principal and scope of his 
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work and relation to other supervisory 
and administrative officers; and that Dr. 


Fred M. Alexander be made ex-officio 
member of the committee. 

A motion was made that the statement 
formulated by the committee mentioned 
in the preceding motion be presented by 
the Status Committee to the State Super- 
intendent, and through him to the State 
Board of Education, if he sees fit, and 
also to the division superintendents and 
through them to the local school boards 
The motion was adopted. 

A motion was made and passed that 
we recommend and approve a workshop 
with twenty members to be held during 
the summer to enable principals partici- 
pating to work out plans for the actual 
jobs they meet in their individual schools 
and communities. 

A motion was made to send F. W. 
Sisson, vice president of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals, who was 
in a hospital for an operation, a remem- 
brance not to exceed $5.00. The motion 
passed and C. M. Bussinger was asked to 
send the remembrance. 

R. E secretary 
treasurer of the Department of Secondary 


Brann was elected 


School Principals. 

President Van Pelt asked for a state- 
ment of the legislative program to be fol 
lowed during the coming year. 

It was moved and adopted that we 
approve the legislative program as out- 
lined by the Virginia Education Associa 
tion. A motion followed that we table 
the preceding motion until after the busi- 
ness meeting of the V.E.A. This motion 
was adopted. 

It was then moved and passed that we 
meet after the business session of the 
V.E.A. to discuss the legislative program 
and a copy of suggested procedures be 
sent to each secondary principal. 

A motion was made that the secretary 
send Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, of Norfolk, 
recently elected president of the National 
Education Association, a congratulatory 
letter on behalf of the Secondary School 
Principals 

Wednesday, November 17, 1943 

At the meeting on November 17, 1943, 
Joseph Van Pelt, R. J. Costen, C. N. 
Snow, and R. E. Brann were present. 
Those attending this meeting were in 
favor of approving the V.E.A. legisla- 
tive program. 

JOSEPH B. VAN PELT, President 
R. E. BRANN, Secretary 

Committee to Formulate a Statement 
as to the Functions and Relations of the 
Principal: 

J. B. M. Carter, Chairman, Carys- 
brook 

C. Melvin Snow, Spotsylvania 

Ray E. Reid, Blackstone 

J. E. Mallonee, Hopewell 

Dr. Fred M. Alexander, Richmond. 





Minutes of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction 
November 16, 1943 


The meeting of the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction was 
opened at 10:00 A. M. in the Monroe 
Room of the John Marshall Hotel with 
the president, Mae Kelly, presiding. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

The treasurer, Merle Davis, reported a 
balance of $174.80 on hand. The com- 
plete report is filed with these minutes. 

Miss Kelly announced that the tickets 
for the banquet for the V.E.A. delegates, 
to be held that night in the Virginia 
Room of the John Marshall Hotel, would 
be on sale after the meeting at $1.50 each. 

Mrs. Margaret Winder, chairman of 
the Worrell Memorial Fund, stated that 
the books purchased with that fund were 
on exhibit just outside the Monroe Room 
except those in circulation. Miss Kelly 
stated that this committee had more money 
to spend and asked the same members, 
Mary 
Barksdale and Robert Anderson, to con- 
tinue for another year with the addition 
of one more member to be chosen by the 


Mrs. Margaret Winder, chairman. 


chairman. Mrs. Winder called for a meet- 
ing of the committee at 4:00 P. M. of 
the same day. 

Dr. Inga Olla Helseth, chairman of the 
Research Committee, stated that her com- 
mittee had no report to make. Miss Kelly 
stated that the V.E.A. planned to create 
a Research Committee with which the 
committee from the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction would 
work in close coordination. Miss Hender- 
son suggested that the Research Committee 
make available a list of the master’s theses 
at the University of Virginia and College 
of William and Mary. 

Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, who had been 
appointed by the president at the Novem- 
ber 1942 meeting to serve as chairman of 
a committee to select a candidate from the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction for distinguished service to 
education in Virginia, reported that the 
committee had been imactive due to a 
change in V.E.A. plans. It was decided 
that no such appointment would be made 
by the V.E.A 

Florence Gravatt, chairman of the con- 
stitution committee, reported that the old 
constitution of the Department of Super- 
visors of the V.E.A. had been presented 
to Ruth Cunningham, executive secretary 
of the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the N.E.A., 
for her opinion as to the changes necessary 
to bring it in line with the national or- 
ganization. Miss Gravatt then read the 
whole constitution explaining the pro- 
posed Dr. Ruth Henderson, 


changes. 
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by fast air mail. 


president of the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development of the 
N.E.A., explained that the changes were 
necessary in order to broaden the scope of 
the State organization and include in its 
membership anyone interested in educa- 
tion instead of limiting the membership 
to those working exclusively in the field 
of supervision. The proposed changes 
were in Articles I, III, IV, and VII, Sec- 
tion | and Section 2. The group voted 
unanimously for each change. 

The chairman of the regional groups 
of supervisors were asked to send their 
names to Dr. Henderson so that she might 
make an up-to-date list of these persons 
and send it to the president and secretary 
of this organization. 

The president then announced her ap 
pointments to various committees. 

Anne Harrison was named chairman of 
the Social Committee and asked to select 
her own committee. 

M. L. Carper was asked to serve as a 
member of the Research Committee in 
place of Mrs. Pearl Burford, who was 
absent from the State. 





Sarah Joyner was appointed chairman 
of the banquet committee. She was to 
select other members to assist her. 

Avis Roane and Gladys Smith were 
asked to represent the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction on 
a committee to define the duties of Direc- 
tors of Instruction. The committee was 
to be composed of three superintendents, 
two principals, and two supervisors. 

Announcements were made of meetings 
of the Appomattox and the Northern 
Virginia regional groups to follow imme 
diately upon adjournment. 

Mrs. Pearl Freeman, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, gave the report 
of this committee which follows: 

For president, Elizabeth Ellmore; for 
treasurer, D. P. Member At 
Large, Blanche Penny; Virginia Repre 


Johnson; 


sentative to Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 
Dr. Marie Alexander. 

These officers were unanimously elected 

The president announced a meeting of 
the Executive Committee to be held at 
4:15 P. M. of the same day. 

Miss Kelly then introduced Dr. Fred 
M. Alexander, who led a discussion on 
“Ways of Planning with Community 
Groups’’. Nena DeBerry participated in 
the discussion by telling how Alexandria 








All These Benefits 
Will Be Yours 


$3,000 for major accidents; 
$50 a month when totally 
disabled by confining sick- 
ness or accidental injuries 
(including automobile); $50 
a month when quarantined 
and salary stopped. Addi- 
tional Hospital and Opera- 
tion Benefits. Policies pay- 
ing larger benefits will be 


issued you if you so desire. 
All claim checks sent | 
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IT COSTS SO 


LITTLE 
to be 


SAFE- 


and Costs 4o MUCH to be SORRY / 


The SAFEST Place for TEACHERS is under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse 
to worry about “rainy days.’”’ But most teachers are not that fortunate. They 
have to be SURE of an income when disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers Every Year 

Records show that each year one out of every five teachers loses time, due to illness, 
accident or quarantine. The very nature of your occupation increases the health haz- 
ard, for all diseases come to school from all the homes in the community. No 
teacher can afford to ignore these plain facts. You can’t afford to take the risk. 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
Get all the facts about T.C.U. protection— now. The low cost of 
as little as a nickel a day makes it advisable, in your own interests, 
000 to $3,000 f cci that you mail the coupon now. No agent will call. 

? r od = . 
$1,000 fo oy life; $333 ro Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 2461 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
om ae ws ee ee ee mm ee ee mm 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 2461 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 

I am a white teacher, interested in knowing about 
T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. Send me full details with- 
out obligation. 











NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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had met the community's request for ex- 
tended school services and established nur- 
sery schools. M. L. Carper stressed the 
importance of faculties learning to work 
together before undertaking to work with 
community groups. He stated that the 
first step in planning with community 
groups is for teachers, parents, and others 
of the community to face some problem 
that they need to do something about and 
plan ways of attacking this problem. 
Evelyn Fitzpatrick told of how a study 
that was begun by a ninth grade social 
studies class in Radford High School de- 
veloped into a town-wide program of 
action to solve its juvenile delinquency 
problem. She called attention to a bulletin 
“It Can Be Done’”’ published by the Na- 
tional Council of Recreation. describing 
Radford’s program. She also mentioned 
that the September 21st, 1943, issue of 
Look carried a description of Radford’s 
attack on its juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem. Miss Fitzpatrick said that every 
good thing that had come to Radford, 
such as the town forum, the hospital, and 
the new hotel, had come as a direct result 
of that ninth grade’s study, 

Trent Bonner told of how the school 
and community were attacking the prob- 
lem of school attendance in Danville. 

In summarizing, Dr. Alexander said 
that these two points had been brought 
out in the discussion: 

1. Whatever is done in school—com- 
munity planning must grow out of 
a common problem. 

2. It is necessary for schools to get 
their own houses in order by plan- 
ning and working together before 
approaching the community. 


The first speaker of the afternoon ses- 
sion was Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
stated that education had a single purpose 
—that of developing the child and work- 
ing with him as long as anything could 
be done for him. He urged that we not 
falter in our jobs if education failed to 
receive all the support that we feel it de- 
serves but continue to subscribe to de- 
mands until we get what the children of 
Virginia deserve. He said that the public 
has a right to expect schools to teach 
skills effectively. He urged that schools 
stress efficiency, thoroughness, and quality 
and develop thinking, judgment, and 
proper attitudes in children. Dr. Lancas- 
ter closed with the statement that one way 
of getting support for public education is 
for teachers to visit homes and explain to 
parents the principles of child develop- 
ment. 

In opening a discussion on “‘Ways of 
Assisting Teachers under War Conditions” 
George J. Oliver, Director of Instruction 
in the State Department of Education, 
outlined the problems of teaching in war- 
times under the following headlines: 
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Demands on teachers’ time; crowded 
classrooms; morale problems—(a) call of 
other jobs, (b) rising cost of living, 
(c) teachers having emotional problems 
themselves because of kin in service and 
other things caused by war condition. 

Mrs. Margaret Winder reported that 
teachers in her county are having diffi- 
culty in finding boarding places. Dr. 
B. H. Jarman stated that another problem 
of war time is that of the temporary 
teacher who often does not have the long- 
time view of education. H. G. Acker 
raised the question of how the school 
should treat controversial issues so as to 
prevent damage to children. He said war 
situations and materials could be used to 





add to the confusion of children or they 
could be used to develop understanding. 

Pictures (lantern slides) of a work- 
shop held in Essex and King and Queen 
Counties last summer were shown and 
explained by Marguerite Erdman, Director 
of Instruction. 

J. E. Bauserman, Supervisor of Fairfax 
County, stated that a group of lay people 
in his county were appealing to civic 
leaders of other counties to bring pressure 
upon members of the General Assembly 
to grant more financial aid to schools. 
He asked that each supervisor send names 
and adresses of all outstanding community 
leaders to him immediately. 

ELEANOR A. SCOTT, Secretary. 


Report of the Committee on Post-War Planning 


Sixth Annual Conference of Coordinators of Distributive Education 
State Board of Education, Richmond 


Throughout the country various busi- 
ness, professional, and political groups 
have been giving consideration to methods 
by which production, and particularly 
private production, may be increased in 
the immediate post-war period. Unless 
plans are developed now to provide a 
rapid return to peace-time economy after 
the war, the changeover from a war-time 
to a peace-time production basis will 
probably raise insurmountable problems. 

It is felt by this committee that parallel 
attention should be given to methods by 
which distribution, also, may function as 
a stabilizing influence in post-war econ- 
omy. In order to achieve effective distri- 
bution of merchandise and heavy goods, 
the distributors themselves must recognize 
the necessity for training in the field. 
They must realize that distribution is a 
science and that to obtain professional 
standing workers must be trained. Fur- 
thermore, to attract to this field those 
persons with a high level of ability and 
skill, the standard of wages must be raised. 
This committee, therefore, submits the 
following suggestions with the thought 
that plans for the post-war period in 
distribution should be developed immedi- 
ately, and respectfully requests the forma- 
tion of a joint committee of educators 
and retailers to develop ways of insuring 
trained personnel in distribution after the 
War. 


Suggestions of the Committee on 
Post-War Planning 
1. That the Distributive Education pro- 
gram be geared into the general edu- 
cation program through representation 
on committees organized by the VU. S. 
Office of Education, whether on a 
national or an inter-national basis. 
2. That all courses be part of a long- 
term program so that training may be 
integrated and progressive and that 


such training lead to a Diploma in 
Distribution awarded by the school 
system as an indication of professional 
achievement. 


3. That two types of adult programs be 
developed: 

a. Continuous training for employed 
workers to enable them to handle 
new problems arising in the post- 
war period; 

b. Re-training or refresher training 
for those re-entering distributive 
occupations. 

4. That the Cooperative Retail Part-time 
program be extended to meet the ex- 
pected demands from business for vo- 
cational trained high school youth. 

5. That training standards be set up by: 
a. Evaluating present methods of 

instruction and instructional mate- 
rial in the light of future needs; 

b. Developing standards of physical 
equipment. 

6. That improved employment standards 
be developed by working with retail 
merchants to establish: 


a. A training requirement for all 
those entering or re-entering dis- 
tributive occupations; 

b. A wage scale that will help reduce 
labor turnover. 

7. That those actively engaged in train- 
ing in the distributive field study that 
part of the George-Deen Act dealing 
with Distributive Education to deter- 
mine possible revisions that might be 
made to increase the effectiveness of 
such training. 

Committee: 


JAMES FIRMAGE, Chairman, Roanoke 

MRS. JOSEPHINE HYDE, Richmond 

LOUISE KING, Staunton 

HELEN NORTON, College of William 
and Mary. 
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QUESTIONS educators ask about 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
and the correct ANSWERS 





Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


In what way is BRITANNICA JUNIOR differ- 

ent from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain articles 
not to be found in other juvenile reference 
works? 
Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
is not “stretched” to include material of 
no interest or value to ele- 
mentary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index 

of BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Because learning to use 
an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 





designed to develop this skill It is a fact and 
finding Index. It is the key to more than 
3600 main articles, contains 20,000 index 
entries and more than 50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR develop 

good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials . . . to use an index .. . to 
follow directions in finding material .. . 
to use an atlas . . . to use independent 
source material written for him at his own 
level. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR corre- 
lated with school courses of study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times 

is BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 

It is current at each 
printing. 


=. 


How does the cost of a set of 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR com- 

pare with that of other juve- 

nile encyclopaedias? — 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less 
in cost. 


aes 
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Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


for FEBRUARY, 1944 
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Virginia Schools Back the Attack 


The students of Floyd High School 
more than tripled their goal of $3,000 
during the Triple Threat Campaign. A 
total of $10,054.05 was invested in War 
Savings stamps and bonds. Approxi- 
mately $6,000 of this total was raised 
through a Squander Bug contest in the 
home rooms. 

A Squander Bug was drawn on each 
blackboard, and the students’ object was 
to erase the bug through the purchase of 
stamps and bonds. The Squander Bug 
was valued at $50 per home room with 
the exception of the head, the price of 
which was set by each home room. The 
ereatest amount paid to erase the head 
was $4,724, the goal reached by the 
freshman home room, Miss Mildred Prof 
fit, sponsor. Additional funds were raised 
through a special senior drive, a stamp 





Day 


rally. an Armistice program, and 
other special events. 

Floyd Hieh School has a total enroll- 
A. Strode Brock- 


man, principal, reports that both pupils 


ment of 318 students. 


and teachers enjoyed working in the cam- 
paign. 


The Smyth County public schools have 
made an outstanding record in the Triple- 
Threat Campaign, with total purchases of 
$50,289.82 in War Savings stamps and 
bonds. Practically every school in the 
county participated in the campaign and 
submitted a report on its results. Thirty 
of the schools qualified for the Treasury 
Department Citation. 

Saltville High School led the county 
with $15,830.55 invested in stamps and 
bonds. Purchases in Sugar Grove High 


School totaled $8.708.60, while Chil- 











That’s a bad bargain. 





When 2 for 1 is a Bad Bargain 


Every time you ask “Information” for a telephone 
number you could find for yourself in the directory, 
you're making TWO calls when only ONE would do. 


We can’t add to telephone facilities because the mate- 
rials we’d use have gone to war. This makes it a war- 
time duty of everyone to make the most efficient use of 
existing telephone facilities—to eliminate “bad bargain” 
calls—thus clearing the way for necessary calls. 


About half the calls now received by “Information” 
are “bad bargain” calls—calls for numbers that could 
be found by looking in the directory. 


' Think of this before calling “Information” and con- 
sult your directory carefully. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 


Thank you. 
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howie reported a total of $5,229.16. 
Seven Mile Ford School, with an enroll- 
ment of only 81 pupils, reported a total 
of $1,160.70. 

Superintendent Robert F. Williams and 
the teachers and pupils of Smyth County 
are to be congratulated upon their excel- 
lent showing in the Triple-Threat Cam- 


paign. 


Alexandria’ public schools report sales 
of war stamps and bonds totaling $104,- 
670.10 for the fall semester of the 1943- 
1944 session. This is approximately five 
times the amount sold in the first semes- 
ter of the preceding session, 

Every school in the city increased its 
total. George Washington High School, 
which reported total sales of $5,899.13 
for the fall semester ef 1942-43, raised 
its total this year to $47,734.25 for the 


first semester. Sales of Mount Vernon 
School increased from $5,173.39 to 
$21,172.40. 


Pupils and teachers of the Alexandria 
schools are to be congratulated upon their 
excellent support of the War Savings Pro- 
gram. 


J. E. B. Stuart School, Richmond, an 
elementary school with an enrollment of 
approximately 500 pupils, ‘reports that 
pupils and teachers invested $33,852.70 
on January 18, the opening day of the 
Fourth War Loan drive. Mrs. Anne S. 
Franklin, think 
that this is a record for one day’s buying 


sponsor, writes: ‘‘We 
in an elementary school of less than 500 
pupils.” 


The pupils and teachers in Rockbridge 
County schools purchased war stamps and 
bonds in the amount of $33,388.53 from 
June 1, 1943, 1944. 
Thirty-one Participated in this 
War Savings Program. 


to January l, 
schools 


Martinsville School Wins 
Paper Drive 


of Martins- 
winner for 


Central Grammar School, 
ville, has been declared the 
Virginia in the national waste paper col- 
recently under 


the sponsorship of the ‘“Truth or Conse- 


lection contest conducted 


quences’’ radio show and the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

“On behalf of the agencies involved 
and ‘Truth or Consequences’ we com- 


mend your school for being the state win- 
ner in the national paper salvage contest,’ 
read a telegram received by N. H. Hurt, 
principal of the Central Grammar school, 
from Ralph Edwards, conductor of the 
program. ‘‘Scroll of Commendation from 
the War Production Board forthcoming 


Yours for Victory.”’ 


The Central Grammar school collected 
52.400 pounds of waste paper within a 
ten-day period. The 331 students brought 





the paper in little red wagons, in their 
arms, in boxes, automobiles and some bor- 
rowed trucks and hauled it in by the 
truck load. The school averaged 159 
pounds per student. 

Central Grammar School has also been 
awarded a Treasury Department citation 
for the investment of $6,336.25 in war 
savings stamps and bonds during the 
lriple-Threat Campaign—an amount suf- 
ficient to purchase one complete set of 
Triple-Threat equipment. Ethel Hillman 
Legwin is faculty chairman of the War 
Service Committee for Central Grammar 


School. 


Triple-Threat Campaign Passes 
$2,000,000 Mark 


Reports to date from Virginia schools 


show an investment 


of $2,083,637.61 


in the Triple-Threat Campaign. Reports 


are still coming in. 
counties and cities are: 


Among the leading 


Counties 

Accomac $ 35,296.95 
Albemarle 19,993.85 
Amelia 14,074.05 
Amherst 22,665.75 
Arlington 101,325.63 
Augusta 18,176.15 
Bediord 28,296.13 
Campbell 36,572.00 
Chesterfield 34,992.50 
Elizabeth City 14,573.10 
Fairfax 56,407.75 
Fauquier 33,823.95 
Fluvanna 23,229.85 
Gloucester 24,386.95 
Goochland 16,146.51 
Grayson 18,575.15 
Loudoun 14,560.95 
Norfolk County 71,603.05 
Northampton 30,971.89 
Northumberland 21,538.90 
Nottoway 25,875.22 
Pittsylvania 17,879.40 
Princess Anne 19,300.70 
Prince William 23,994.00 
Pulaski 15,514.05 
Roanoke County 33,495.90 
Rockbridge 24,905.55 
Rockingham 37,846.04 
Scott 27,500.40 
Smyth 49,942.04 
Wise 21,759.55 
Cities 

Alexandria 89,942.70 
Danville 66,985.80 
Hopewell 15,492.25 
Newport News 33,233.90 
Petersburg 34,040.96 
Portsmouth 132,161.14 
Radford 18,356.90 
Richmond 140,337.02 
Roanoke 49,205.10 
Suffolk 15,862.60 
Winchester 16;157.20 


The auctions were planned by the vice 
chairman of the Harrisonburg War Finance 
Committee for Schools and Distributive 
Trades. 

Teachers, music supervisors, and pupils 
of each school cooperated in putting on a 
thirty-minute program preceding each auc- 
tion. The programs included patriotic 
songs, songs from the book, New Songs 
for Schools at War, rhythm band selec- 
tions, original songs dealing with the war 
effort and written by some of the pupils, 
harmonica selections, dances, skits, and 
numbers by the Junior and Senior High 
School Choral Clubs. 

A committee from the Harrisonburg 
Lions Club solicited from local business 
concerns and individuals the merchandise 
prizes that were auctioned off in terms of 
War Bonds. Two local auctioneers con- 
ducted each sale, after a ‘“‘pep’’ tallk by a 
former member of Congress and remarks 
by city and county chairmen of men’s 
and women’s War Finance Committees. 

A large crowd of school patrons and 
others in the community enjoyed each 





program and purchased War Bonds, thus 
making each auction a success. 

These programs demonstrated the values 
that are realized not only when an entire 
school works together but also when the 
schools cooperate with the community 
and with civic organizations. 

Pupils learned many new songs and 
dances, had actual experience in appearing 
on the stage before large audiences, and 
helped to draw the crowds which pur- 
chased $34,700 worth of bonds to aid 
the war effort. 


My Part 


I am too small to drive a tank 
Or cross the Attu Bay, 

But I can do my little part 
And buy a bond today! 


I am too young to fly a plane 
Or march the army way, 
But I can gather paper and cans 

And buy a bond today! 


FRANCES SPAIN 4A 


in Henry Clay Twitter, published by the 
students of Henry Clay School, Lyon Park. 











A Helpful Hint 


hildren love to play at what grownups 
do. That is why there may be an idea 
here for your mothers having a hard 
time getting their children to eat. . 

We are told that combat troops and 
munitions workers say that the big 
treat of Wrigley’s Spearmint in their rations and lunch boxes seems 
to help them actually eat with better appetite for no other reason 
than just because they know this little welcome stick of Gum is 
there waiting for them to get through, to enjoy. . . . Our helpful 
hint, therefore, is as simple as this. But now is a fine time to tell you 
about it— isn’t it? When Chewing Gum has become so scarce, you 
can hardly get it. .. . It may be a good little tip, however, to keep 
in the back of your head... . At present, chewing Gum has proved 
helpful in so many ways to so many millions in our Armed Forces, 


in factories and to the public generally, a shortage is not odd. Nor 


Harrisonburg Bond Auctions 
Total $34,700 


A series of three War Bond Auctions 
was held in connection with the Fourth 
War Loan Drive in the Waterman, Main 
Street, and the High School of Harrison- 
burg on January 21, February 2, and 
February 4, with a total of $34,700 
worth of bonds sold at the three auctions. 
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is it strange that the scarcity would show up most in a popular, qual- 


ity Gum like Wrigley’s Spearmint. 


Under war conditions, we just can not produce more Gum... . 
unless we lower our quality, which we will not do. So, we urge 
that every available stick of Wrigley’s Spearmint be chewed only 


when and where it is really needed. 
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ern Regional Confer- 
ence of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the NEA 
was held at the Poinsett Hotel, Green- 
ville, South Carolina, December 29-30, 
1943, with approximately two hundred 
registrations. Thirteen states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and 72 cities were 
represented, South Carolina leading, 
with North Carolina second and Geor- 
gia third. 

The first meeting was the confer- 
ence of leaders of classroom teachers 
associations. This group strongly 
recommended that a regional confer- 
ence be held during the Christmas 
holidays of 1944. 

Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of the 
NEA Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education, gave 
the keynote address on the conference 
theme, “The Role of Education in the 
Present and Postwar World”. At the 
second general session, Emily A. Tar- 
bell, past-president, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, discussed the 
problem of keeping the schools open— 
“Good schools demand forward-look- 
ing, skilled teachers with radiant per- 
sonalities to lead, to train, to counsel, 
and inspire youth. To keep schools 
open we must pay adequate salaries, 
provide sound retirement and tenure 
laws.” 

The luncheon session heard reports 
from discussion groups on Building 
Stronger Professional Organizations, 
Federal Aid for Education, Reducing 
Juvenile Delinquency, and Obtaining 
Desirable School Legislation. The 
luncheon closed with a challenge ad- 
dress, “The War Behind the Guns”, 
by Belmont Farley, Director of NEA 
Public Relations. 

At the banquet the group discussion 
leaders of the afternoon gave four 
minute reports as follows: 

Mrs. Holmes McGuffin, president, 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the Virginia Education Association, 
said that schools must assume added 
duties in times of stress in Providing 
for the Needs of Youth. The following 
specific suggestions for action were 
made: establish public forums, plan 
longtime educational program, provide 
for more adequate vocational training, 
encourage teacher-pupil planning, eval- 


Conference 
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uate the curriculum with view to ad- 
justment, provide in-service education 
for teachers that will insure steady 
growth of school, promote student 
forums, encourage experimentation, 
and provide personal guidance for 
students. 

Dr. Ralph McDonald, vice president, 
North Carolina Education Association, 
suggested the following goals in De- 
veloping More Effective Public Rela- 
tions: organize to show what schools 
are doing to win the war, to build 
citizenship and democracy, to secure 
understanding and support among lay 
groups, to show need for Federal aid 
to the public, to plan for education’s 
role in the peace, to get from the pub- 
lic an understanding of the needs and 
possibilities of schools from the lay- 
man’s point of view. 

In discussing Improving Techniques 
for securing More Adequate Local and 
State Support for Schools, Hilda Maeh- 
ling, executive secretary, Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the NEA, 
pointed out that a public relations 
program is basic. Dr. P. H. Gwynn, 
Jr., Head, Department of Education, 
Davidson College, made the closing 
address: “Teachers of America—The 
Guardians of Democracy”. 


“Pioneer Pattern 
for the Nation of 
Tomorrow” is the 
subject of an essay contest sponsored 
by the American Legion Auxiliary and 
open to junior and senior high school 
students in every state in the Union, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii and Panama. 

Prizes will be 52 sets of the World 
Book Encyclopedia—one for a winner 
in each legion department—donated by 
the publishers. In addition to a set of 
the World Book, the author of an essay 
judged to be the best of all essays sub- 
mitted will receive a cash award of 
$100. 

Colorful posters announcing condi- 
tions of the contest have been prepared 
and may be obtained without charge 
for posting on bulletin boards in li- 
braries and schoolrooms. A reading 
list, prepared by the trained reference 
staff of the Quarrie Library as an aid 
for young people entering the contest, 
may also be secured on request to The 


American Legion 
Essay Contest 





Reference Library, World Book Ency- 
clopedia, The Quarrie Corporation, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


On Death of The Norfolk 
Wallace B. White County Education 

Association 
adopted the following resolutions on 
the death of Wallace B. White which 
were prepared by a committee headed 
by Henry C. Nolley: 

“Whereas Mr. Wallace B. White de- 
parted this life December 4, 1943, and 
whereas Mr. White was a teacher in 
the Norfolk school system and an 
active, honored, and esteemed member 
of the Norfolk Education association, 

“Therefore be it resolved: 

“First, that we, the members of this 
association, are deeply distressed at 
the loss of a valuable member, a be- 
loved friend, and an efficient teacher; 

“And second, that we extend our 
sincere sympathy to his family in 
their bereavement.” 


1944 Red Cross During March, the 
War Fund American Red Cross 

will raise its 1944 
War Fund. A goal of $200,000,000 has 
been set. This must be met if the Red 
Cross is to continue its work on an 
undiminished scale. 

To fulfill its many obligations to the 
armed forces and our people, the 
American Red Cross needs help. Dur- 
ing 1944 it must supply some 5,000,000 
blood donations. Each month 2,500 
nurses must be recruited for the Army 
and Navy. Red Cross field directors 
and other trained personnel must be 
stationed at military and naval posts 
and hospitals to help our fighting men 
and their families when personal trou- 
ble brews, a task in which the Red 
Cross chapter on the home front ably 
does its share. 

At home the Red Cross must con- 
tinue to maintain a state of alert. 
Disasters must be met as they occur. 
Nurse’s aides and first aiders must be 
trained and other educational projects 
continued. Food parcels for distribu- 
tion to prisoners of war must be 
packed, surgical dressings made and 
the thousand and one details of ad- 
ministering a far-flung, busy organi- 
zation must be attended. 

All activities of the American Red 
Cross are financed by voluntary gifts 
and contributions. During March, de- 
signated by President Roosevelt as 
Red Cross Month, the American Red 
Cross must raise its 1944 War Fund 
of unprecedented size to meet unpre- 
cedented needs. 


Two Supervisors The Kindergarten 
Commemorated of the Harrisonburg 

Main Street School 
has suffered a double tragedy in the 
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Westinghouse School Service 
offers you these aids to better teaching 


School Service is a unit of Westinghouse, set up to pro- 
vide help in the teaching of science and related subjects 
from the sixth through the twelfth grades. 

It has two aims—to help the teacher keep abreast of 
new developments in science, and to provide material for 
student use which will help make teaching more effective. 

Here are some of the aids Westinghouse School Service 
now offers: 





1. “The Little Science Series” of booklets on various 
scientific subjects. These are constantly revised to in- 
clude the newest achievements of American research and 
each includes a number of simple observations and experi- 
ments for home or classroom. For grades seven to twelve. 
Free; order one for each member of the class. Six titles 
are now ready. 





2. Wall Charts in Science: A detailed chart of the 
whole electromagnetic spectrum, and one on “The Big- 
gest and Littlest Things in the Universe,” are now ready. 
There is a charge of $2 for the former, $1 for the latter. 
Both are printed in several colors, mounted for hanging. 

3. Charts on “Everyday Electricity” are available 
without charge. These are 25” by 36”, printed in two 
colors. They show how common electrical appliances 
work, and are suitable for use in the sixth to twelfth 
grades. Four are now ready “The Incandescent Lamp,” 


“The Electric Toaster,” “The Electric Motor,” and “The 
Vacuum Cleaner.” 
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These materials have been prepared under the super- 
vision of Westinghouse engineers. These men are leaders 
in scientific research and also have had considerable edu- 
cational experience through the extensive training pro- 
gram which Westinghouse maintains for its employees. 


Services and materials available through Westing- 
house School Service are listed in the catalog of teachers 
aids, which is sent free on request. For a copy of this book, 
or for any of the materials described above, mail the 
coupon below to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 





School Service 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send materials checked to the address listed at the bottom 
of this coupon. 


Quantity (Order enough for every member of the class) 

_...------ “The Stuff Our World is Made Of” 

eee es “Eyes for the Little Worlds” 

SENSE ISS “Strange Peoples of the Little Worlds” 

_..------- “Amber and Amperes” 

at FE ta “Today’s Ben Franklins” 

seheeenck “Science in Everyday Things” 

(1) Chart “The Biggest and Littlest Things in the Universe” 
(Price $1.00) 

[] Chart The Electromagnetic Spectrum (Price $2.00) 
(Make checks or money orders payable to 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.) 

Charts on Everyday Electricity 

C1 “The Incandescent Lamp”; [1 “The Electric Toaster”; 

C1] “The Electric Motor”; [) “The Vacuum Cleaner.” 

[1] Catalog of Teachers’ Aids Available from Westinghouse 

School Service 
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loss of two outstanding supervisors, 
Miss Nellie Walker and Miss Virginia 
Buchanan. Miss Walker was forced 
to leave her school room in October, 
1942, and spent the winter in Florida 
but returned to Harrisonburg in May 
and died there July 6. Miss Buchanan 
had been in her usual good health and 
was in her schoolroom on Saturday 
but died suddenly Sunday night, Octo- 
ber 10. 

For many years Miss Nellie Walker 
has been described by her friends as 
most efficient. Along with this effi- 
ciency was a love for the beautiful 
that resulted in many Main Street 
projects which today stand as memo- 
rials to her talent. She was conscious 
of social needs and was always ready 
to lend assistance to any community 
activity. Her cooperation and contri- 
butions in professional meetings will 
be greatly missed as she consistently 
kept abreast of the times by much 
reading and frequent attendance of 
educational conferences. This untir- 
ing devotion to the teaching profes- 
sion will stand as a guidepost for 
those who follow in her footsteps. Her 
interest in young children as persons 
and potential citizens led to an emo- 
tional development in each child that 
will live forever, for, as a child psy- 
chologist, she had no equal. Because 
of these many attributes her influence 
will be felt and carried over in the 
lives of children, students, and teach- 
ers who knew her well. 

Miss Virginia Buchanan loved chil- 
dren and was never happier than when 
she was with them as teacher or work- 
ing with them in their activities in 
school and out. She not only taught 
children in their regular curriculum 
but by her unusual personality and 
high Christian character instilled in 
their minds and hearts the desire to 
be better boys and girls and to aspire 
to higher things in life. She spent her 
life in unselfish giving of her energies 
to both children and young college 
students and found no job too small 
or too large to undertake. The whole 
of her life she met with strength of 
character that one calls courage, and 
to her profession she gave untiring 
effort and devotion. Her example and 
influence for what is good and fine 
will long be remembered and appre 
ciated by those privileged to be asso- 
ciated with her in the schools of the 


city. 
y JANE ELIASON 


EVELYN WATKINS 
VADA WHITESEL. 


Men Desired 
As Naval Officers mander W. N. 


Davies, 
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Lieutenant Com- 


Director 
of Naval Officer Procurement for the 


Fifth Naval District, announces an ac- 
celeration in the Navy’s Officer Pro- 
curement Program. Under present 
quota limits, many qualified men will 
be offered direct commissions in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve for general sea 
duty. 

Men up to thirty-five are eligible to 
apply if they meet the requirements 
set forth in the Officer Qualifications 
Manual and provided (1) they are in 
good physical condition with visual 
acuity of at least 15/20 in each eye 
without glasses and correctible to 20/20 
with glasses, (2) they are college grad- 
uates with good scholastic record, (3) 
they have an acceptable business rec- 
ord, if employed, and (4) they have 
had experience in the direct handling 
of men and are able to operate effec- 
tively under stress. 

Any men having extensive small 
boat experience in open waters would 
be considered even though their col- 
lege work had not been completed, the 
Director stated. General sea duty has 
a high priority at this time and Com- 
mander Davies suggests that all eligi- 
ble and interested men immediately 
write to or visit the Office of Naval 
Officer Procurement, either at Fifth 
and Cary Streets, Richmond 19, Vir- 
ginia, or Kanawha Hotel, Charleston 
1, West Virginia. 


Science Talent Forty ‘teen age sci- 
Finalists Chosen entists—12 of them 
girls—have been 
chosen from among 15,000 entrants in 
the third annual nation-wide Science 
Talent Search to compete in Washing- 
ton early next March for $11,000 in 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships, 
Watson director of Science 
Clubs of America, announced today. 


Davis, 


The forty finalists, representing 15 
states and the District of Columbia, 
will attend a five-day, all-expense Sci- 
ence Talent Institute from March 
through March 7 when they will meet 
leaders in many fields of science and 
high government officials. 


Interviews and final examinations 
Institute will determine 
the award of two four-year Westing- 
trand Scholarships, one 
to a boy, and one to a girl, 
$2,400 each; eight four-year Westing- 
house Science of $400 
each, and at the discretion of the 
judges up to $3,000 in additional schol- 
arships. 


during the 


house Science 
worth 


Scholarships 





Recreation at The Parent Teach- 
Beverley Manor ers’ Association and 

a committee of high 
school students of Beverley Manor 
High School of Staunton, Virginia, 
have successfully carried on Friday 
evening recreation programs. The at- 
tendance has been over-subscribed and 
limited to students attending this high 
school. Since the student population 
attending Beverley Manor comes from 
a rural area, it may be seen that stu- 
dents need opportunities for recreation 
whether they live in the city or coun- 
try. Superintendent A. K. Gilkeson, of 
Augusta County School System, co- 
operated to make this venture suc- 
cessful. 


Academy of A scholarship 
Science Awards amounting to $100 

will be given to a 
student who wishes to study pharmacy 
and who can meet the requirements. 
It is to be used at the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia School of Pharmacy. 
The candidate must be of good moral 
character, have a scholastic average in 
high school of either “‘A” or “B”’; be 
an active member of a science club 
which is a member of the Virginia 
Junior Academy of Science. The Sci- 
ence Club Committee of the Virginia 
Junior Academy of Science will make 
the award upon the recommendation 
of the science club sponsor. Other 
awards totaling $400.00 have been of- 
fered by the Lynchburg College and 
the College of William and Mary. 

The Research Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Academy of Science will grant 
a cash award of $50.00 to the science 
club, which is a member of the Vir- 
ginia Junior Academy of Science, which 
does the most meritorious science club 
work during the current school year. 
The work must involve more than 
one member of the science club, and 
cannot be of the nature of insect or 
mineral collections. 

Information concerning these schol- 
arships and awards may be obtained 
from Hubert J. Davis, Sponsor, Vir- 
ginia Academy of Science, 600 New- 
port Avenue, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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WINDOW SHADES 


MANUFACTURED IN OUR OWN SHADE SHOP FROM 


DuPont “Tontine” A Pyroxylin Impregnated Cloth 


TONTINE RESISTS RAIN—SUN—WIND 
CRACKING—FRA YING—PINHOLING 





Single Hung Type. 


PRICE LIST DELIVERED 


Length 36 in. 38 in. 42 in. 54 in. 72 in. 
3’-0” $ 1.11 $ 1.15 $ 1.35 $ 2.10 $ 3.60 
3’-6” 1.18 1.24 1.45 2.26 3.85 
4’-0” 1.27 1.33 1.56 2.43 4.11 
4’-6” 1.35 1.42 1.66 2.59 4.36 
5’-0” 1.44 1.51 1.77 2.76 4.62 
5’-6” 1.51 1.60 1.87 2.92 4.87 
6”-0’ 1.60 1.79 1.98 3.09 5.13 
6’-6” 1.74 1.87 2.08 3.25 5.38 
7’°.0” 1.81 1.96 2.19 3.42 5.64 
7’-6” 1.90 2.05 2.29 3.58 5.89 
8’-0” 1.98 2.14 2.40 3.75 6.15 
8’-6” 2.25 2.41 2.73 3.91 6.40 
9’-0” 2.32 2.50 2.83 4.08 6.66 
9’-6” 2.41 2.59 2.94 4.24 6.91 
10’-0” 2.49 2.68 3.04 4.41 7.17 
10’-6” 2.64 2.85 3.24 4.57 7.42 
11’-0 2.71 2.94 3.34 4.74 7.68 
11’-6” 2.80 3.03 3.45 4.90 7.93 
12’-0” 2.88 3.12 3.55 5.07 8.19 


We recommend DuPont Color No. 508 as the best color for Schools. Those of you who know our price 
list will notice that the following widths have been discontinued —45” —48” —63”— We can furnish any 
width shade but the price will be charged for the next width—Example—Any shade wider than 54” will be 
charged the 72” price. These widths were discontinued because the size cloth required was not obtainable. 
Single hung shades are usually bought in two ways; a single hung shade that covers the entire window, 
or two single hung shades to a window, one covering half and the other covering half. 


For Prompt Service Order From 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


327 WEST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


















The Quinlan Activit 
Workbooks 


Accompanying 


The Quinlan Basal Primary Readers 


(State Adopted) 
READERS ACTIVITY WORKBOOKS 
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Reading Pictures, Readiness Book 
Before Winky, First Pre-Primer 


er 





Winky, Basal Pre-Primer . . . . . . . Adventures with Winky 

Day by Day, Primer. . .. . . . . . Adventures Day by Day 

To and Fro, First Reader .. . + . » Adventures To and Fro 

Faces and Places, Second Reader. . . . . Adventures with Faces and Places 
Busy World, Third Reader. . . . . . . Adventures in a Busy World 





The Quinlan Activity Workbooks, now available for use with the Quinlan Readers, are ideal 
for helping the teacher train the child in: 


Color discrimination. 

Associating meaning with symbols. 

Matching words, phrases, and sentences. 
Recognizing word elements within words. 
Reading silently with speed and comprehension. 
Independent reading. 


AY PHP st 


These Activity Books are a new type of reading workbook. The old-fashioned reading 
workbook depended on scissors and paste-pot. The Quinlan Workbooks employ neither cut- \ 
ting nor pasting as activities. x 


They offer further an accurate means of testing and checking the child’s growth in 
reading abilities, and of diagnosing difficulties; and they furnish an immediate means of bs 
positive correction of these difficulties. 


The use of these Activity Workbooks with the Readers will assure the soundest train- 
ing in the fundamentals of reading in the first three grades of school. 


Allyn and Bacon 


ee ER mee S| | «East 36th Street jf 
ADVENTURES with WINKY 


New York City 16 ADVENTURES in a(BUSY WORLD 





Virginia Representative 
W. Carl Whitlock 
Charlottesville 





